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D  I  rector's  Corner 


On  Noble  Leaders  and  the  Pursuit  of  Excellence 

by  Rush  Sumpter 


In  ''The  Cleansing  of  Kills  a  Home,”  chapter  XXI  of  John  G. 
Neihardt’s  ‘When  the  Tree  Flowered,’  we  read  a  fictional  account  of 


how  a  “wichasha  yatapika”  among  the  Oglala  might  have  treated  a 


person  who  committed  murder.  “Wichasha  yatapika” 


were  "men  whom  all  praise."  I  have  often  marveled  at  the 
nobility  of  Standing  Hawk,  the  murdered  man's  father. 
Neihardt's  picture  of  him,  the  redemption  process  for 
Running  Wolf,  and  the  joy  of  the  entire  village  at  the 
outcome  make  the  chapter  one  of  my  favorite  passages 
in  all  of  literature.  1  believe  that  my  pleasure  in  reading 
this  passage  derives,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  opti¬ 
mistic  view  of  human  beings  which  is  its  basic  premise. 
Neihardt  shows  us  the  magnanimity  of  Standing  Hawk 
and  the  humility  of  Running  Wolf,-  he  shows  us  that 
people  will  measure  up  to  what  is  expected  of  them  if 
given  the  chance. 

This  issue  of  Eagle's  Eye  celebrates  the  same 
premise.  Our  students  have  written  about  alumni  and 
students  whom  we  admire  because  of  their  excellence. 
They  have  written  about  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers  and 
about  the  Lamanite  Generation  travels  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  These  articles  celebrate  the  excellence 
of  these  people  who  met  the  challenges  given  them  and 
made  life  better  for  others  through  their  service.  Even 
Mitch  Kalauli's  article  on  discrimination  is  consistent 
with  this  theme  because  it  is  based  on  two  premises 
shared  in  the  rest  of  the  articles:  (1)  that  all  people, 
while  they  are  different,  share  the  nobility  of  the  human 
spirit  and  (2)  that  this  nobility  gives  all  people  the  right 
to  dignity  and  respect. 

The  article  about  the  multicultural  students  who  are 
majoring  in  the  sciences,  while  it  is  consistent  with  the 
theme  of  excellence,  raises  another  vital  issue.  We  all 
have  heard  the  futurists  who  tell  us  that  the  make  up  of 
our  national  population  will  be  very  different  by  the 
year  2000.  By  then  the  people  we  sometimes  refer  to  as 
"minorities"  will  actually  comprise  the  majority  of  our 
population.  They  will  be  the  pool  in  which  we  find  our 


policy  makers,  our  work¬ 
force,  and  our  intelli¬ 
gentsia.  If  they  are  not 
well  educated  or  cannot 
lead  us  into  the  future,  we 
can  not  maintain  a  quality 
standard  of  living.  Our 
hopes  rest  on  the  nobility 
and  excellence  of  these 
students  and  others. 

1  hope  you  will  enjoy 
reading  this  issue.  We 
need  to  know  about  your 
outstanding  young 
"Standing  Hawks"  who 
should  be  invited  to 
Discovery.  Share  this 
year's  report  of  Discovery 
with  them  and  encourage 
them  to  prepare  for  the 
experience.  Tell  us  about 
what  you  are  doing  and 
how  we  can  help  you. 
With  this  kind  of  material, 
we  can  publish  great  arti¬ 
cles  about  the  modern 
Standing  Hawks.  Who  are 
the  noble  Indian  people 
we  should  write  about? 
How  can  we  learn  about 
them  when  traditions  pro¬ 
hibit  one  from  singing  his 
or  her  own  praises?  Help 
us  sing  those  praises. 
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The  Beat  Goes  On 

Eagle's  Eye  returns  for  its  2  3th  year  at  BYU 


A  new  semester  has 
come  at  Brigham 
Young  University  and 
with  that  a  new  issue 
of  the  Eagle’s  Eye. 

We  try  to  showcase 
the  talents  and 

accomplishments  of  multi¬ 
cultural  clubs,  students 
and  organizations.  We 

KELLY  KALAULI 


hope  that  this  issue  of 
Eagle's  Eye  will  be  of 
interest  to  you,  our  read¬ 
ers. 

The  Fall  semester  staff 
would  like  to  welcome  our 
new  writers  and  our  only 
returning  writer,  Mitch 
Kalauli.  Mitch  holds  the 


position  of  editor  for 
Eagle's  Eye.  He  is  a 
Hawaiian  from  Tuba  City, 
Arizona.  Mitch  will  gradu¬ 
ate  in  December  with  a 
B.S.  in  psychology  and 
plans  on  attending  law 
school  following  gradua¬ 
tion.  When  asked  what  he 
likes  about  working  for 
Eagle's  Eye,  he  said, "It 
gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  see  and  report  on  the 
successes  of  multicultural 

Eagle’s  Eye  Fall  1993  Staff.  Front  (L-RI: 
Diana  Cedeno,  Cynthia  Chariyn  Oldapo, 
Cat  Williams,  Angeia  Riiey.  Back  (L-R|: 
Kelly  Kalauli,  Mitch  Kalauli,  Steve  Ibarra, 
Estuardo  R.  Ponciano. 

students  at  BYU." 

Cat  Williams  is  a  new 
writer  this  semester.  She  is 
a  senior  majoring  in  social 
work  with  a  minor  in 
Native  American  studies. 


Cat  is  of  the  Navajo  tribe 
and  from  Kayenta, 

Arizona — the  heart  of  the 
Navajo  Nation.  She  enjoys 
writing,  singing  and  study¬ 
ing  American  Indian  histo¬ 
ry.  She  is  also  fascinated 
by  philosophy. 

Estuardo  R.  Ponciano, 
a  new  writer  at  Eagle's  Eye 


this  semester,  is  a  fresh¬ 
man  majoring  in  psycholo¬ 
gy  and  minoring  in 
English.  Estuardo  is  of 
Hispanic  ancestry  from 
Pomona,  California. 


Estuardo  said  of  his  expe¬ 
rience,"  Being  a  writer  for 
the  Eagle's  Eye  has  given 
me  an  opportunity  to 
develop  my  writing  abili¬ 
ties  and  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  different 
resources  available  to  the 
multicultural  students." 

Angela  Riley,  this 


semester's  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  is  an  open-major 
freshman  and  is  of 
Mexican  descent  from 
Hemet,  Calif.  She  enjoys 

[continued  on  page  28] 


Victor  Aguila, 

B.S.  Political  Science, 

B.S.  International  Relations 

Jose  A.  Alvardo; 

B.S.  International  Relations 
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December  Graduates 


Mitchell  Kalauli;  Class  of  '93  represents  8  states,  5  foreign  countries 

B.S.  Psychology 


Claudia  Logan,-  Oscar  L.  Meza,- 

B.S.  Psychology,  Business  B.S.  Economics 


Rubyard  W.  Salazar, 

B.S.  International  Relations 


Esmeralda  Meraz, 
B.S.  Sociology 
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B.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  B.S.  History  and  Genealogy 


Janiece  Munroe,- 
B.S.  Social  Work 

Lyla  Hauoli  Nawahine,- 
B.A.  Broadcast  Comms. 

Petriva  Pettijohn,- 

B.S.  Sociology, 

B.A.  Communications 

Jose  E.  Rodriguez,- 

B.S.  Latin  American  Studies 
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B.S.  Construction 
Management 
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B.S.  Business  Management 
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International  Week  Schedule  Announced 

The  theme  "My  World,  Your  World,  Our  World"  chosen  to  highlight  annual  multicultural  event 


International  Week 
January  24-28,  1993 

Monday,  January  24-Friday,  January  28 
All  Day  Cultural  Booths 

Monday,  January  24 

12:00  noon  Noon  show,-  talent  and  cultural  dance 
instructions 

Tuesday,  January  25 
11:00  a.m.  Speakers 


Wednesday,  January  26 
7:00  p.m.  Talent  Show 

Thursday,  January  27 
1  1 :00  a.m.  Speakers 

Friday,  January  28 

8:00  p.m.  Cultural  Dances  And  Food  Booths 

For  more  information  contact: 

Sally  Larson  378-3566  Jeff  Nelson  371-4565 
Jeanne  Jorgansen  374-4714  David  Van  Tassel  371-4352 


Welcome,  Make  Yourself  at  Home 

The  first  day  of  college  isn't  exactly  like  the  first  day  of  elementary  school... 


“What  is  your  stu¬ 
dent  number?”  The 
words  sliced  through 
me  like  a  Ginsu  knife 
through  an  onion. 
How  was  I  supposed 

to  know  that  I  won¬ 
dered,  1  guess  a  little  too 
loud,  because  the  girl 
behind  me  whispered,  "It's 
your  Social  Security  num¬ 
ber."  "Thanks,"  1  said,  "my 
name  is  Sam  Roundtree." 

"They  want  your 
Social  Security  number," 
she  replied.  As  1  glanced 
behind  me,  1  noticed  that 
the  line  seemed  to  stretch 
longer  than  the  creek 
behind  our  house.  The 
flood  of  people  was  over¬ 
whelming.  Especially  for  a 
boy  whose  nearest  neigh¬ 


bor  was  old  man  Tallsalt — 
and  it  takes  a  full  two 
hours  to  run  the  sheep  to 
his  house  and  back.  1  set 
adrift  on  memory  bliss  as  1 
remembered  the  time  my 
friends  and  1  had  covered 
his  windows  with... "Your 
number  please!"  Reality 
check.  Where  did  all  these 
people  come  from?  F4ow 
can  1  find  myself?  What 
am  1  doing  here?  The 
questions  pounded  me  like 
the  flood  of  '83.  Our  fami¬ 
ly  watched  from  on  top  of 
the  mesa  as  the  flood  took 
our  crops.  At  least  we 
were  okay. . . ." 

What's  going  on  up 
there?  Hurry  up,"  someone 
yelled  from  the  sea  of 
people  behind  me.  1  start¬ 
ed  feeling  lightheaded  as 
the  wave  of  homesickness 
hit.  "Brace  yourself,"  1 
thought,  "here  it  comes." 
Air...l  needed  air.  How 


much  longer  could  1  hold 
my  breath...!  was  getting 
desperate.  Just  before  my 
lungs  burst  and  1  sank  to 
the  bottom,  a  tap  on  the 
shoulder  brought  me  back 
to  the  surface.  The  girl 
behind  me  said,  "You  must 
be  new  here.  Welcome  to 
BYU.  My  name  is  April.  1 
know  things  can  be  over¬ 
whelming  at  first,  but  with 
a  little  help,  you'll  make 
it." 

1  melted  like  Mom's 
hot  buttered  frybread. 
Mom  was  right.  Of  course, 
she  was  always  right.  She 
told  me  that  the  Shepherd 
knew  His  sheep  and  would 
not  let  even  one  be  lost. 
With  my  life  preserver 
firmly  around  me,  1  turned 
confidently  to  the  table 
and  said,  "My  name  is  Sam 
Roundtree  and  my  student 
number  is  576-99-1234. 

I'm  happy  to  be  at  BYU." 


Though  life  may  not 
be  as  perilous  as  this  fic¬ 
tional  frosh  fable,  we  wish 
this  year's  multicultural 
class  much  success.  'M 


1993-1994  Multicultural 
Freshman  Class 
AFUALO,  Damon 
ANDERSON,  Adam 
APARICIO,  Maribella 
BALDERAS,  Estreliita 
BARRAZA,  Armando 
BARRIONUEVO,  Mark 
BATES,  Michelie 


MITCH  KALAULI 


BEATO,  Ricardo 
BEGAY,  Sarina 
BELTRAN,  Monica 
BENN,  Shannon 
BERRIO,  Cristina 
BEVAN,  David 
BILLEDEAUX,  Suzette 

[continued  on  page  28] 
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A  Queen  of  Clubs 

Club  president  Tessie  Valenzuela  organizes  BYU's  Venezuelan  population 


As  the  fall  semester 
begins,  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  new  school 
year  can  be  seen  in 
the  eager  faces  of 
students  all  across 
campus.  It  is  at  this 

time  that  campus  clubs 
seek  to  recruit  potential 
members.  During  the 
annual  Club  Week,  the 
Checkerboard  Quad  south 
of  the  Wilkinson  Center  is 
packed  with  club  booths 
run  by  faithful  club  mem¬ 


bers.  The  various  clubs 
and  associations — whether 
they  be  political,  social, 
special  interest,  or  cultur¬ 


al — scramble  to  gain  new 
members  and  increase  par¬ 
ticipation  in  club  activi¬ 
ties. 

One  such  club  is  the 
Venezuelan  Club.  Run  by 
President  Tessie  Valen¬ 
zuela,  the  Venezuelan 
Club  is  an  international 
club  on  campus  which 
exists  to  promote  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  Venezuelan 
culture  and  people.  It  also 
exists  to  give  a  sense  of 
unity  and  togetherness 
to  the  Venezuelan  stu¬ 
dents  at  Brigham  Young 
University.  However,  the 
club  is  not  only  open  for 
Venezuelans,-  it  welcomes 
any  BYU  student  interest¬ 
ed  in  learning  more  about 
Venezuelan  culture  or  just 
getting  to  know  other  stu¬ 
dents.  Of  course,  this 
means  involvement  in  a  lot 


of  fun  activities. 

Tessie  Valenzuela 
explained  the  goals  of  the 
Venezuelan  Club  and  the 
reasons  why  it  was 
formed.  She  states  the 
Venezuelan  Club  was 
started  to  "promote 
Venezuelan  traditions  and 
cultural  activities,-  also  to 
serve  as  a  support  group 
for  the  Venezuelan  stu¬ 
dents  at  BYU." 

Venezuelan  Club  members  enjoy  a  benefit 
Latin  dance  at  the  Wilkinson  Center. 

The  proceeds  of  the  dance  were  given  to 
Gabriela,  a  young  Venezueian  girl 
afflicted  with  skin  cancer. 

The  Venezuelan  Club  also 
likes  to  get  together  and 
just  enjoy  each  other's 
company.  The  members  of 
the  club  are  united  by  a 
common  bond  in  that  they 


all  love  the  culture  of 
Venezuela  and  are  all  also 
working  toward  a  similar 
eternal  goal.  Besides,  they 
all  love  to  have  a  good 


time!  Take  it  from  Tessie: 
"We  are  a  wonderful  expe¬ 
rience!" 

The  Venezuelan  Club, 
however,  is  about  more 

[continued  on  page  28] 
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Margueritte  Scholarship  Founded 

Late  Choctaw-Cherokee  benefactor  endows  BYU  with  scholarship  fund 


A  unique  new  schol¬ 
arship  has  been 
made  available  to 
full-time  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  either 
of  Native  American 

descent  or  are  dis¬ 
abled.  This  endowment 
has  been  provided  by  the 
Margueritte  Starr 
Endowed  Scholarship 
Trust  Fund  in  the  amount 
of  $1  15,000  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  corpus  fund. 

Since  it  is  an  endowed 


gift,  the  interest  that  is 
accrued  from  the  endow¬ 
ment  will  be  set  aside  for 
the  scholarship  which 
takes  approximately  one 
year  to  accumulate  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  for  several 
awards. 

Students  may  apply 
for  the  scholarship  when 
they  begin  to  apply  for 
other  forms  of  financial 
assistance  such  as  the  Pell 
Grant  and/or  tribal  schol¬ 
arships  and  can  start  as 
early  as  January  1994.  The 


first  disbursements  will  be 
available  Fall  Semester 
1994.  Applications  will  be 
available  in  the 
Multicultural  Financial  Aid 
Office  located  in  353 
ELWC.  Recipients  will  be 
selected  by  the  BYU 
Scholarship  Committee. 

According  to  the 
agreement,  recipients  must 
be  full-time  BYU  students 
who  have  continued  acad¬ 
emic  and  civic  achieve¬ 
ments.  The  scholarship  is 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose 


of  paying  direct  educa¬ 
tional  costs  such  as 

CAT  WILLIAMS 


tuition,  fees,  books,  and 
living  expenses. 

The  Starr  Trust  of 
Reno,  Nevada,  executor  of 
the  scholarship  fund,  was 
established  by  the  late 
Margueritte  Starr  who  is 
of  Choctaw  and  Cherokee 
heritage.  One  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  is  physically  dis¬ 
abled.  • 
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1994  Lamanite  Week  Itinerary  Planned 

Annual  celebration  of  Native  American  traditions  to  again  grace  BYU  campus  March  22nd  to  26th 


Tuesday,  March  72 

9:00  a  m.  Garden  Court — Cultural  booths  open  all  day 
12:00  noon  Memorial  Lounge/West  Court — Fiesta  dancing 
6:00  p.m.  ELWC  Ballroom — Fiesta  dinner  &  show 

Dinner/  Performance:  $5.00  (presale)  /  $7.00 
(day  of  event)  Performance  only:  $2.00 
Wednesday,  March  2  3 

9:00  a.m.  Garden  Court — Cultural  booths  open  all  day 
12:00  noon  Memorial  Lounge/West  Court — Polynesian 
dancing 

3:00  p.m.  ELWC  East  Lounge — registration  for  adult  & 
youth  conference 

6:00  p.m.  ELWC  Ballroom — Polynesian  Luau  &  show 
Dinner/  Performance:  $5.00  (presale)  /  $7.00 
(day  of  event)  Performance  only:  $2.00 


Thursday,  March  24 

8:00  a.m.  Adult  &  Youth  conferences  continue  all  day 
9:00  a.m.  Garden  Court — Cultural  booths  open  all  day 
12:00  noon  Memorial  Lounge/West  Patio — L.  Generation 
4:00  p.m.  F)[FAC  Dejong  Concert  Hall — L.  Generation 
4:30  p.m.  Memorial  Lounge — Adult  Conference  Banquet 
$7.00  per  person 

7:30  p.m.  HFAC  Dejong  Concert  Hall — L.  Generation 
$4.00  students  &  faculty  /  $6.00  general  public 

Friday,  March  25 

8:00  a.m.  Adult  &  Youth  conferences  continue  all  day 
9:00  a.m.  Garden  Court — Cultural  booths  open  all  day 
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“There  She  Is...” 

Alumna  Bonnie  Jensen  makes  a  name  in  pageants 


This  issue’s  Aiumni 
Spotiight  focuses  on 
Mrs.  Bonnie  Taua 
Jensen.  Jensen  was  a 
student  at  BYU  from 
1970-71,  and  as  a 
student,  she 

was  involved  in  many 
Native  American  pro¬ 
grams.  Jensen  is  a  member 
of  the  Kiowa  tribe,  and 
enjoys  coming  back  to 
visit  during  BYU's 
Lamanite  Week  celebra¬ 
tions. 

Jensen  recently  partic¬ 


ipated  in  the  Mrs.  United 
States  National  Pageant 
held  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  on 
August  8-12.  At  this  com¬ 
petition  she  placed  in  the 
top  twenty,  which  is  a 
great  accomplishment  at  a 
competition  of  this  size. 
Ccontestants  were  judged 
on  beauty,  charm,  person¬ 
ality,  poise,  and  the  ability 
to  articulate.  The  contes¬ 
tants  also  competed  in  a 
personal  interview,  which 
is  Jensen's  favorite, 
because  she  is  a  good 
thinker  on  her  feet.  Also 
in  the  competition  were 
swimsuit  and  evening 
gown  events.  Jensen  has 


met  a  lot  of  new  people 
while  involved  in 
pageants.  Among  her  new 
friends  is  Mrs.  Utah, 

Janine  Johnson.  Johnson 
was  Mrs.  Jensen's  roomate 
at  the  national  pageant. 
Jensen  says  "now  we  are 
the  best  of  friends  and 
keep  in  constant  touch 
with  each  other."  Jensen 
also  said  that  she  and 
Johnson  have  spoken 
together  at  various  work¬ 
shops. 

Bonnie  Taua  Jensen  with  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbeii  at  a  tribai  compiex  dedication 
in  Lame  Deer,  Montana.  Jensen  is  aiso  a 
weii-known  and  popuiar  fireside  speaker, 
reiating  her  pageant  experiences. 

Jensen  was  chosen  by 
her  state  director  from  the 
Mrs.  United  States 
National  Pageant.  She  said 
one  of  the  main  reasons 
she  was  selected  was  her 
performance  in  two  previ¬ 


ous  pageants.  Jensen  had 
won  Mrs.  Congeniality. 
Jensen  has  been  involved 
in  pageants  for  over  20 
years  and  enjoys  being  a 
contestant  and  fulfilling 
judging  assignments  as 
well.  Jensen  is  a  certified 
judge  for  the  Miss 
America  Pageant  Program. 
Jensen  has  filled  countless 
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speaking  engagements, 
including  sharing  her 
pageant  experiences  in 
many  firesides. 

Jensen  now  resides  in 
Tremonton,  Utah,  and 
likes  to  keep  busy  by  tak¬ 
ing  brisk  walks,  jogging, 
and  cross-stitching.  She 
and  her  husband  have  two 
children,  Amanda,  6,  and 
Thomas,  13.  FJer  brother- 
in-law,  McKay  Rollins,  is  a 
health  sciences  professor 
at  BYU.  'll 
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Seeing  Eye  to  Eye 

BOTH  STAFF  AND  PEERS  COUNSEL  ONE  ANOTHER  IN  BYU’S  MULTICULTURAL  OFFICE 


nee,  twice  or  as 
many  times  as  direct¬ 
ed  by  a  counselor 
each  semester,  stu¬ 
dents  funded  by  the 
Multicultural  Office 
enter  the  Kimball 
Tower  to  be  "acade¬ 
mically  advised."  For 
those  who  are  doing 
well  in  their  courses,  this  required  visit  becomes  time  to 
visit  and  chat  with  either  the  counselors  or  the  secre¬ 
taries.  For  others  who  are  struggling  a  bit,  the  scheduled 
visit  with  a  counselor  is  spent  talking  about  ways  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  students  face  in  college. 

With  the  exception  of  Jimmy  Benally  who  is  the 
supervisor,  all  the  counselors  are  students  themselves. 

"As  peer  counselors,  we're  supposed  to  relate  to  students 
best  because  we're  going  through  the  same  struggles  of 
being  students  as  they  are.  When  you  go  through  the 
same  thing  that  someone  else  goes  through  then  you're 
able  to  relate,"  said  Levi  Esquerra,  a  second  year  peer 
counselor  from  Parker,  Arizona,  double  majoring  in  soci¬ 
ology  and  broadcast  communication. 

The  roles  of  the  peer  counselors  are  beneficial  to 
students  because  they  suggest  what  classes  to  take,  pro¬ 
vide  tutors  when  needed,  and  are  available  to  serve  all 
students  in  a  friendly  atmosphere.  There  are  many  pro¬ 
grams  that  the  Academic  Support  Office  offers  that  stu¬ 
dents  either  don't  know  about  or  don't  take  advantage 
of.  However,  the  Discovery  program,  primarily  targeted 
to  minority  high  school  seniors  and  juniors,  is  perhaps 
the  most  well  known  of  any  of  the  programs  that  are 
available  to  students.  Each  summer  minority  high  school 
students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
month-long  program  designed  to  prepare  them  for  the 
rigors  of  college,  juniors  many  choose  either  the  pre- 


engmeering,  communica¬ 
tions  or  pre-law  programs. 
Seniors,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  courses  that 
prepare  them  for  their  first 


semester  of  college. 
Students  who  do  excep¬ 
tionally  well  in  Discovery 
can  receive  as  much  as  a 
full-tuition  scholarship, 
including  health  insurance 
and  books. 

The  Mentor  Program 
is  another  program  offered 
by  the  Academic  Support 
Office.  This  program,  now 
in  its  second  year,  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  all  multicultural 
freshmen.  Those  who 
decide  to  participate  are 
assigned  a  mentor  who  is  a 
member  of  BYU's  faculty. 


Jimmy  Benally,  director  of  the 
Multicultural  Academic  Office,  oversees 
various  multicultural  programs  that  pro¬ 
vide  peer  mentors  for  students.  Student 
needs  range  from  academic  assistance 
to  help  with  overcoming  shyness. 
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The  mentor  becomes  their  friend  and  advocate  provid¬ 
ing  helpful  advice,  support  and  connections.  Although 
this  isn't  a  mandatory  program,  it  is  highly  encouraged 
by  the  peer  counselors. 

Other  responsibilities  of  the  Academic  Support 
Office  include  the  Lamanite  Week  Adult  and  Youth 
Conferences,  High 
School  Day  for  minority 
high  school  students  in 
Utah,  and  keeping  track 
of  the  multicultural 
honor  roll  which  recog¬ 
nizes  the  high  achievers 
who  have  received  high¬ 
er  than  a  3.5  semester 
CPA. 

One  counselor  who 
can  relate  to  being  shy, 
discriminated  against, 
being  unable  to  speak  a 
language  perfectly,  and 
feeling  odd  is  former 
Discovery  counselor. 

Velvet  Rodriguez.  As  a 
child  in  her  native  coun¬ 
try  of  Guatemala, 

Rodriguez  saw  what 
most  children  in  the 
United  States  see  in 
movies.  Her  father  was  a 
chemistry  professor  at  a 
university  who  wrote  a 
thesis  about  polluted 
waters  and  its  direct 
effect  on  the  mortality  of 
Guatemala  Indians. 

Although  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  displeased  with 
his  discoveries,  they 
were  even  more  dis¬ 
pleased  to  discover  Mr. 

Rodriguez's  involvement 
in  the  efforts  to  help  his 
colleagues  and  students 
and  assistants  flee  the 
country.  As  a  result  of 
his  scientific  findings,  Mr.  Rodriguez  became  a  target  of 
assassination  by  the  Guatemalan  government.  It  became 
obvious  when  men  with  machine  guns  began  waiting 
outside  her  home  waiting  for  her  father's  return  from 
hiding  after  he  had  been  incorrectly  accused  of  commu¬ 
nism,  that  the  family  needed  to  leave  the  country. 


Through  help  from  friends,  the  Rodriguez  family  was 
able  to  flee  to  the  United  States  when  Velvet  was  seven 
years  of  age. 

The  Rodriguez  family  literally  started  a  new  life  in  a 
foreign  country.  Not  being  able  to  speak  English,  Velvet 
had  to  learn  it  at  school  which  was  very  difficult,  but  has 

become  used  to  it  having 
lived  in  the  States  for  so 
many  years.  She  said, 

"My  parents  don't  allow 
us  to  speak  English  at 
home  so  my  'Latin'  cul¬ 
ture  is  vividly  with  me.  1 
go  back  to  Guatemala 
every  year." 

Because  of  her  experi¬ 
ences,  Rodriguez  is  able 
to  relate  to  students  who 
have  been  in  similar  situ¬ 
ations  and  are  shy  and 
cannot  speak  English 
well.  She  started  learn¬ 
ing  other  languages  in 
order  to  understand  peo¬ 
ple  from  other  cultures. 
She  is  double  majoring 
in  Spanish  translation 
and  English  with  a  minor 
in  French  and  has  stud¬ 
ied  three  years  of 
Japanese,  and  two  years 
of  French  and  German  in 
high  school. 

As  a  peer  counselor. 
Velvet  takes  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  get 
to  know  students  from 
other  cultures  by  "con¬ 
necting"  with  them.  She 
obtains  great  satisfaction 
"knowing  that  1  had  at 
least  a  small  hand  in 
guiding  them  through 
their  academic  careers. 
Their  smiles  of  relief 
really  make  me  happy." 
Gina  Purcell,  a  social  work  major  from  Provo,  was 
also  a  counselor  for  Discovery  this  year.  As  other  peer 
counselors,  Gina  tries  to  get  to  know  the  students  on  a 
more  personal  level.  "1  try  to  let  them  know  that  1  am 
interested  in  how  they're  doing,  more  than  just  how 

[continued  on  page  29] 


Peer  counselors  are  the 
mainstay  of  the  office.  “I 
get  great  satisfaction 
knowing  that  I  had  a 
small  hand  in  guiding 
them  through 
their  academic  careers.” 
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"And  Don't  Be  Late...  " 


UTAH’S  NATIVE  AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  GET  A  TASTE  OF  UNIVERSITY  LIFE 


n  Monday,  October 
1  1,  1993,  the 
Brigham  Young 
University  campus 
hosted  Native 
American  Youth  Day 
'93,  otherwise  known 
as  University  Day. 
On  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  occasion.  Native 
American  high  school  students  from  throughout  the 
state  of  Utah  were  invited  to  the  BYU  campus  for  a 
unique  opportunity  to  experience  the  "spirit  of  the  Y." 
This  event  was  an  all-day  affair,-  starting  at  9  a  m.  and 
lasting  through  late  afternoon.  The  activities  took  place 
at  the  Deseret  Towers  Field  and  the  Mark  fdarmon 
Conference  Center  when  the  weather  got  chilly. 

University  Day  is  an  annual  activity  coordinated  by 
Multicultural  Financial  Aid  counselors  LaVay  Talk  and 
Mili  McQuivey.  The  purpose  of  University  Day  is  to 
expose  Native  American  high  school  students  to  BYU 
and  to  get  them  excited  about  attending  college.  The 
day  was  filled  with  informative  presentations  on  such 
issues  as:  financial  aid,  admissions  requirements  and  the 
resources  available  to  students  of  Native  American  her¬ 
itage.  The  students  also  participated  in  several  work¬ 
shops  and  panels  where  they  contributed  to  discussions 
about  their  heritage,  school  and  other  subjects.  The  day 
was  also  full  of  exciting  recreational  activities  that 
sparked  the  interest  of  the  students  and  also  kept  them 
in  high  spirits. 

The  day  started  with  a  general  orientation  where  the 
students  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  leaders 
that  were  sponsoring  the  event:  Ken  Sekaquaptewa, 
Jimmy  Benally,  LaVay  Talk,  and  Mili  McQuivey.  They 
also  met  some  of  the  counselors  and  staff  lending  a  hand 
from  Multicultural  Academic  Support:  Levi  Esquerra, 


Gina  Purcell,  and  Joann 
Kalauli.  At  the  orientation 
meeting,  the  students  were 
presented  with  a  schedule 
of  the  day's  events  as  well 


as  with  an  exciting  slide 
show  to  get  the  students 
"hyped"  over  the  BYU 
campus. 

After  the  orientation 
meeting,  the  high  school 
students  were  invited  to 
participate  in  workshops 
by  different  members  of 
the  BYU  community.  The 
workshops  covered  issues 
such  as:  Admissions,  finan 
cial  aid,  the  negative 
effects  of  stereotypes  and 
cultural  awareness. 

Ken  Sekaquaptewa's 
workshop  focused  on  the 


In  between  workshop  sessions,  a  few 
high  school  students  battle  it  out  in  a 
pick-up  stickball  contest.  Many  of  the 
students  participated  in  informative 
workshops  and  activities  throughout  the 
course  of  the  day. 
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admissions  process  and  financial  aid.  His  workshop  was 
so  extensive,  in  fact,  it  took  up  the  time  of  two  work¬ 
shops.  His  discussion  on  the  admissions  process  covered 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  Brigham  Young 
University  and  a  step-by-step  overview  and  timeline  of 
the  application  process.  The  second  half  of  his  workshop 
emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  financial  aid  and 
a  detailed  view  of  the 
financial  aid  process.  He 
explained  the  different 
types  of  financial  aid 
available  to  Native 
American  students: 

Tribal  grants,  academic 
scholarships,  need-based 
financial  assistance  and 
government- funded 
assistance  such  as  Pell 
grants  or  Stafford  loans. 

He  also  explained  the 
process  of  obtaining 
these  types  of  financial 
aid  and  the  importance 
of  applying  for  all  finan¬ 
cial  aid  on  time. 

Another  workshop 
was  held  by  Jimmy 
Benally,  and  he  called  it 
"If  You  Could  See  What 
1  Hear."  His  workshop 
emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  breaking  down 
our  personal  stereotypes 
and  learning  to  accept 
all  people  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis  rather  than  bas¬ 
ing  ourselves  on  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  and  prej¬ 
udices.  Through  his  use 
of  real-life  examples,  he 
made  the  workshop  fun 
for  the  students  while  at 
the  same  time  teaching 
them  methods  of  overcoming  prejudice  within  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  in  others. 

The  final  workshop  was  hosted  by  Bill  Kelly,  and  it 
was  called  "Dare  to  Dance."  This  was  the  liveliest  of  all 
the  workshops.  Bill  Kelly  is  a  "kumu  hula"  (hula  teacher) 
on  Saturday  mornings  for  his  halau  Okeoniana  (dance 
group)  and  he  is  also  a  teacher  of  Polynesian  dances  and 
Hawaiian  language  at  BYU.  Bill  Kelly  taught  the  high 


school  students  some  basic  steps  in  Hawaiian  dance  and 
through  this  fun  method  instilled  in  them  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  respect  for  other  cultures.  This  workshop  also 
had  an  important  underlying  theme:  Dare  to  dance  refers 
to  daring  to  take  the  first  step.  In  this  workshop.  Bill 
Kelly  "dared"  the  students  to  throw  away  their  shyness 

and  dance  proudly.  He 
told  them  to  never  be 
afraid  to  "choose  the 
right"  and  to  never  be 
ashamed  of  their  ethnic 
heritage.  With  the 
dances  he  taught,  he  also 
instilled  in  the  students  a 
desire  to  follow  the  Lord 
and  a  sense  of  pride  in 
their  rich  ancestry. 

In  between  the  work¬ 
shops,  the  students  were 
given  an  opportunity  to 
relax  and  have  some  fun. 
The  students  enjoyed  a 
lunch  of  Sloppy  joes  and 
also  had  the  opportunity 
to  mingle  and  interact 
with  one  another.  When 
the  weather  permitted, 
the  students  became 
involved  in  recreational 
activities  such  as  volley¬ 
ball  and  other  sports  and 
games.  Entertainment 
was  provided  by  the 
Tribe  of  Many  Feathers, 
a  campus  club.  Members 
of  the  club  performed  on 
traditional  Native 
American  Pow-wow 
drums.  The  main  attrac¬ 
tion,  however,  was  the 
special  guest  that  spoke. 
Rodney  Grant,  the  star 
who  played  the  part  of 
"Wind  In  His  Hair"  in 
the  Academy  Award-winning  film,  "Dances  With 
Wolves,"  was  on  hand  to  shake  hands  and  motivate  the 
students.  He  spoke  to  the  students  on  the  trials  that  the 
Native  American  people  have  faced  for  so  many  years 
and  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  good  education. 
Afterwards,  he  gave  autographs  and  mingled  with  the 
excited  students. 

[continued  on  page  29] 


The  students  learned 
never  to  be  afraid  to 
“choose  the  right,”  never 
to  be  ashamed  of  their 
ethnic  heritage  and  to 
follow  the  Lord. 
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In  the  Heart  of  America 


BYU’S  RENOWNED  LAMANITE  GENERATION  TOURS  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 


Exciting  places,  exotic  foods,  for¬ 
eign  languages.  This  may  sound 
like  a  cheesy  ad  for  some  travel 
agency,  but  fortunately,  it's  not. 
For  the  members  of  the  '92-'93 
cast  of  the  Lamanite 
Generation,  this  was  a  reality  as 
they  toured  the  countries  of 
Mexico,  Guatemala  and 
FHonduras.  This  summer's  tour 
lasted  from  late  April  until  the  middle  of  May.  Led  by 
Lamanite  Generation  President  Mitch  Kalauli,  the  excel¬ 
lent  team  of  dancers,  musicians,  and  technicians  visited 
countries  they  had  never  been  in  and  ate  foods  they 
never  would  have  imagined  edible,  all  in  good  spirit. 
Gerald  Benally,  a  second  year  member,  said:  "The  food 
was  weird.  It  [the  food]  was  interesting,  though.  It  was  a 
great  experience." 

Being  members  of  Lamanite  Generation,  though, 
consists  of  more  than  fun  and  food.  As  any  member  of 
the  cast  will  testify,  it  requires  a  strong  dedication  to  the 
group,  commitment,  and  a  lot  of  hard  work.  The  group 
puts  in  more  than  four  hours  of  rehearsal  three  times  a 
week.  During  their  rehearsals  the  performers  practice 
their  numbers  to  the  point  of  perfection.  They  also  are 
responsible  to  know  other  acts  even  if  they  won't  be  per¬ 
forming  them.  This  serves  as  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
members  of  Lamanite  Generation  to  learn  about  the 
dances,  music  and  life  of  other  cultures.  The  respect  and 
appreciation  that  these  experiences  nurture  in  the  per¬ 
formers  adds  to  the  love  that  they  feel  for  each  other 
and  the  spirit  that  bonds  them  together. 

The  Lamanite  Generation  is  more  than  just  another 
performing  group  though.  As  representatives  of  Brigham 
Young  University,  they  carry  with  them  the  message  of 
the  gospel  and  the  Ghurch  of  Jesus  Ghrist  of  Latter-day 
Saints  to  every  place  they  visit.  For  many  of  the  per¬ 


formers,  the  tours  are  truly 
a  missionary  experience. 
During  their  trip  to 
Mexico,  Guatemala  and 
FJonduras,  the  members  of 


Lamanite  Generation  had  Lamanite  Generation’s  women  take  cen- 

Several  opportunities  to  ter  stage  during  practice,  rehearsing  a 

share  the  gospel  with  the  traditional  Polynesian  stick  dance. 

people  of  these  countries. 

"1  really  enjoyed  it.  1 
thought  it  was  a  really 
good  growing  experience. 

It  kind  of  gave  me  an  idea 
of  [and]  a  feel  for  mission¬ 
ary  work.  While  we're 
really  a  performing  group 
and  not  a  proselyting 
group,  a  lot  of  people  felt 
it  was  really  good,  giving 
people  an  idea  of  what  the 
spirit  feels  like,  if  they 
have  never  felt  it  before," 
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says  Gerald  Benally.  "It  was  fun.  I'm  in  it  again  this  year,- 
I  guess  that's  because  I  enjoyed  being  in  it  last  year." 

This  year  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  for  the 
Lamanite  Generation.  With  several  experienced  cast 
members  such  as  Jerry  Benally  returning  for  another  suc¬ 
cessful  season  of  dancing  and  learning,  their  previous 
experience  leads  the  way 
for  the  new  members  of 
the  team. 

This  year's  rookies 
include  some  freshmen, 
who  were  encouraged  to 
audition  for  the  team 
after  watching  an  incred¬ 
ible  performance  put  on 
for  them  during  this 
summer's  Discovery  pro¬ 
gram.  Among  the  fresh¬ 
men  are  Rosina  Dee, 

Mataniu  Fonoimoana, 
and  Kui  Ghun,-  freshmen 
William  "Paco"  Giles  and 
Michael  Benjamin  round 
out  the  Technical  Grew. 

The  freshmen  add  a 
new,  fresh  perspective  to 
the  Lamanite 
Generation,  as  each 
member  contributes  to 
the  development  of  the 
team  as  a  whole  and  to 
the  individual  progress 
of  each  member  of 
Lamanite  Generation. 

Michael  Benjamin,  a 
freshman  from  Prior 
Lake,  Minnesota,  says: 

1  like  it  [Lamanite 
Generation]  a  lot.  Even 
though  1  haven't  done 
much  because  1  am  in 
the  Technical  Grew,  1 
enjoy  just  watching  them 
practice  and  being  part 
of  the  whole  group." 

When  asked  if  the  veteran  members  of  Lamanite 
Generation  were  supportive  and/or  accepting,  Michael 
says;  "Definitely,-  they're  all  very  accepting.  In  fact,  they 
are  more  accepting  because  they  want  everyone  to  get 
along,  and  everyone  in  the  group  to  be  close."  Michael 
also  likes  the  fact  that  the  Lamanite  Generation  is  a 
potential  missionary  experience:  "1  like  being  a  part  of  it 


because  of  its  purpose  and  the  message  it  shares.  It's  a 
dance  group,  but  you  also  get  to  share  the  message  of 
the  gospel.  You  share  the  gospel  through  heritage  and 
dance  rather  than  through  traditional  proselyting." 
Michael  is  very  much  looking  forward  to  this  year's  tour. 
During  November,  the  Lamanite  Generation  went 

on  a  four-day  "mini" 
tour,  travelling  to 
Southern  Utah  and 
Arizona  where  they  per¬ 
formed  for  several  differ¬ 
ent  communities.  The 
dedicated  members  of 
the  group  left  Brigham 
Young  University  at  four 
in  the  morning  on 
Thursday,  November 
1  8th  and  travelled 
through  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  for  a  per¬ 
formance  that  they  had 
scheduled  in  Southern 
Utah  at  eleven  o'clock  of 
the  same  day.  The  tour 
was  an  eye-opening 
experience  for  many  of 
the  group's  rookies,-  the 
four-day  event  would 
give  them  an  idea  of 
what  the  month-long 
winter  tour  would  be 
like.  Despite  the  fatigue, 
everyone  seemed  to  have 
enjoyed  the  tour. 

This  year's  team  seems 
to  be  just  as  strong  as 
last  year's.  The  1993-94 
Lamanite  Generation 
team  is  very  busy  this 
fall  rehearsing  for  their 
Winter  tour.  Led  by  new 
president  Paige 
Benjamin,  BYU's  prize 
entertainment  group  will 
tour  the  upper  Mid- 
West,  including  North  and  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa.  As  they  approach  the  end  of  the  semester,  the 
Lamanite  Generation  crew  find  themselves  busier  than 
ever.  We  wish  them  luck  and  continued  success  in  their 
winter  tour  as  they  continue  to  share  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Ghrist  through  the  song  and  dance  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  peoples.  — Estuardo  Ponciano 


A  strong  dedication  and 
commitment  to  the  group 
is  required.  During 
rehearsal  the  performers 
practice  their  numbers  to 
the  point  of  perfection. 
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Faculty  Spotlight 


BYU  INSTRUCTOR  CHUCK  FOSTER  ASPIRES  TO  EDUCATE  BOTH  HIMSELF  AND  STUDENTS 


All  the  way  from  Ft. 

Defiance,  Arizona,  this  fall 
semester's  faculty  spotlight 
is  Charles  F^arold  Foster, 
better  known  as  Chuck. 
Chuck  is  a  counselor  for 
minority  students  at  Utah 
Valley  State  College 
(UVSC)  in  Orem  and  a 
part-time  instructor  and 

student  at  Brigham  Young  University.  FHe  is  teaching  a 
multicultural  secondary  education  course  on  the  block 
schedule. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Provo,  he  completed  his  under¬ 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson  on 
a  cross  country,  track  and  field  scholarship.  While 
obtaining  an  education  he  also  found  his  future  eternal 
companion,  Marie  Magnuson  who  was  then  attending 
Arizona  State  University  in  Tempe.  After  graduation  and 
marriage,  they  moved  to  Ft.  Wingate,  New  Mexico, 
where  they  both  became  educators  at  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  boarding  schools.  Chuck  taught  science, 
health  and  physical  education  at  Ft.  Wingate  Fdigh 
School  for  eight  years.  While  teaching,  he  also  coached 
cross  country,  track  and  field.  Both  his  desire  and  devo¬ 
tion  for  being  an  educator  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled  so 
he  decided  to  return  to  school. 

Chuck  was  also  the  assistant  principal  for  Tse'Bit  Ai' 
Middle  School  in  Shiprock,  New  Mexico,  from  August 
1987  to  June  1990.  Some  of  the  duties  he  carried  out  as 
assistant  principal  were  implementing  educational  and 
special  programs  for  students  who  didn't  fit  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  education  programs  and  the  regular  classes,  upgrad¬ 
ed  the  school's  reading  and  science  program  with  the 
assistance  of  American  Indian  Science  and  Engineering 
Society  (AISES),  in  return  the  school  sent  their  students 
to  camps  and  workshops  that  AISES  organized,  and  exe¬ 


cuted  a  consortium  system 
that  helped  the  students' 
adjustment  to  high  school 
be  a  lot  easier  and  was 
also  to  remedy  the  rising 


drop  out  rates.  While 
there.  Chuck  was  also  on 
the  superintendent  adviso¬ 
ry  committee  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education 
for  the  middle  school 
association. 

In  1988,  Chuck  came 
to  Brigham  Young 
University  to  obtain  a 
master's  degree  in  educa¬ 
tional  administration  and 
community  education  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months. 

FJe  is  also  completing  his 
[continued  on  pa^e  29] 


A  part-time  BYU  instructor/student  and 
UVSC  counselor,  Chuck  Foster  sees  edu¬ 
cation  as  one  of  his  greatest  goals.  "I 
believe  in  acquiring  some  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  survive  in  this  society.' 


0  E  r  E 


Financial  First  Aid 


BYU’S  MULTICULTURAL  FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICE  CAN  OFFER  FUNDING  TO  STUDENTS 


The  main  objective  of  the 

Multicultural  Financial  Aid 
Office  is  to  find  some  sort 
of  funding  for  the  students 
who  have  the  need  for 
financial  support.  This 
funding  can  be  found  at 
their  office  or  they  can 
help  students  acquire  fund¬ 
ing  at  other  offices. 

Where  does  the  funding  come  from?  Much  of  the 
funding  comes  from  the  money  allocated  to  the 
Multicultural  Department.  The  University's  funds  come 
mainly  from  the  tithes  of  the  Church.  Other  funding 
comes  from  alumni  and  donors  who  specifically  want 
their  contributions  to  fund  multicultural  students  at 

BYU. 

Ho  w  does  the  office  decide  who  to  provide  fund¬ 
ing  to?  The  majority  of  the  funding  is  given  on  a  need- 
base  basis.  This  means  a  student  must  show  that  he  or 
his  family  are  unable  to  provide  enough  funding  for  him 
to  survive  on  campus.  They  use  a  combination  of  the 
Pell  Grant  Index  number  and  grades  to  decide  whether 
or  not  one  qualifies  for  funding.  The  office  staff  review 
each  application  individually  and  realize  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  situation  of  each  applicant  is  unique.  Talk  said,  "One 
of  the  few  ways  to  find  out  how  crucial  it  is  for  a  person 
to  receive  a  tuition  grant  is  to  actually  have  him  or  her 
come  in  and  sit  down  and  discuss  what  he  or  she  is  will¬ 
ing  to  do  to  help  obtain  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years  of 
schooling." 

This  year  a  new  academic,  grade-based  award  was 
founded  for  students  who  had  a  good  academic  record  in 
high  school  or  carried  a  3.3  GPA  or  higher  in  their  pre¬ 
vious  college  career. 

Right  now,  over  300  students  are  being  funded 

In  this  spotlight  we  focused  on  the  Multicultural  Financial  Aid  Office.  353  ELWC 
We  spoke  to  LaVay  Talk,  a  member  of  the  office  staff. 


through  the  office  and 
another  200  are  being 
funded  through  Native 
American  funding. 

How  can  a  student 


prepare  for  the  financial 
pressures  of  attending  a 
institute  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  such  as  BYU?  Talk 
advised,  "Be  aware  of  the 
financial  help  available. 

Go  to  your  library,  talk  to 
your  high  school  coun¬ 
selors,  call  colleges  you 
are  interested  in,  ask  them 
to  send  you  information. 
The  earlier  you  do  this, 
the  earlier  you  are  consid¬ 
ered  for  aid.  Be  prepared 
by  knowing  how  much 
your  education  is  going  to 
cost."  Ji  — Steve  Ibarra 


Ken  Sekaquaptewa  reviews  financial  aid 
cases  in  his  office  in  the  ELWC.  With 
over  500  financial  aid  cases  passing  hy 
Sekaquaptewa  and  his  staff  this  year, 
the  office  becomes  a  major  huh  of 
service  to  students. 


E  Y  E  ^ 


Language  of 
the  People 

By  Cat  Williams 


In  1940,  the  Navajo  Council  voted  to  allow 
eligible  Navajo  men  to  defend  their  country  in 
World  War  II.  What  they  didn’t  know  was  that 
the  first  29  recruited  Marines  and  331  oth¬ 
ers  who  were  later  recruited  would  serve 


their  country  in  a  mission  labeled  top  secret. 
The  mission  remained  top  secret  until  1968 
when  the  veterans  were  finally  allowed  to  talk 
about  their  mission  as  Navajo  Code  Talkers. 


The  code  that  was 
used  is  best  described  as  a 
"code  within  a  code."  It 
was  highly  successful  con¬ 
sidering  that  all  the  other 
codes  devised  by  the 
United  States  Marines  had 
been  broken  by  the 
Japanese. 

The  Code  Talkers  had 
to  know  63  Navaio  words 
that  corresponded  to  a  let¬ 
ter  in  the  English  alpha¬ 
bet.  Letters  A-T  had  three 
Navaio  words  each.  S-\\ 
had  two  Navaio  words 
each  and  X.  'l  and  Z  each 


had  one.  For  example 
Navajo  words  for  ant 
apple  and  axe  were  used 
for  the  letter  A.  Three 
words  per  alphabet  helped 
to  avoid  repetitions  in  a 
word  that  had  two  of  the 
same  letters  in  a  word. 
Since  there  were  no  words 
in  the  Navaio  language  tor 
military  terms  the  Code 
Talkers  used  Navaio  words 
in  place  of  them  For 
example  the  various  di\ 
sions  in  the  .Manne>  vvcre 
named  after  .Navaio  Can- 
such  as  a  regiment  \»h  c  ' 
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was  named  the  Edge 
Water  Clan.  The  word 
used  for  a  fighter  plane 
was  "hummingbird,"  a 
bomber  was  called  a  "buz¬ 
zard,"  a  battle  ship  was 
called  a  "whale,"  a  subma¬ 
rine  was  an  "iron  fish,"  a 
hand  grenade  was  a  "pota¬ 
to,"  an  officer  was  called  a 
"headman,"  a  colonel  was  a 
"silver  eagle,"  a  major  was 
called  a  "gold  oak  leaf," 
and  a  captain  was  "two  sil¬ 
ver  bars."  These  are  only  a 
few  examples  of  the  many 
words  that  were  used  in 
the  Navajo  code  system.  It 
may  look  easy,  but  it  was¬ 
n't,  especially  under  the 
circumstances. 

Harold  Foster,  a 
Navajo  Code  Talker  from 
Fort  Wingate,  Arizona, 
said  "1  was  so  scared,  but  1 
had  work  to  do,  1  had  to 
send  and  receive  messages. 
[One  minute]  your  buddy 
was  standing  beside  you 
and  all  of  a  sudden  he  was 
dead.  Some  were  captured 
by  their  own  Army  (U.S.) 
or  other  Marines  and  were 
mistaken  for  Japanese." 
Foster  was  born  on  the 
Navajo  reservation.  He 
was  16  when  he  enlisted 
but  didn't  go  into  training 
until  he  was  17  while 
some  Navajo  trainees  were 
as  young  as  1  5. 

400  young  Navajo 
men  were  enlisted  as 
Marine  Code  Talkers. 
Upon  graduating,  they 
were  sent  to  Camp 
Pendleton  located  15 
miles  north  of  San  Diego. 
Prior  to  Camp  Pendleton, 
none  of  the  men  knew 
that  they  were  to  be  code 
talkers. 


Training  to  be  a  code 
talker  was  very  difficult. 
They  had  6  weeks  to 
memorize  200  words,  but 
the  word  usage  fluctuated 
because  the  200  words 
were  either  deleted  or 
changed.  Of  the  400 
Navajo  men,  360  were 
able  to  pass  the  exam  in 

A  native  of  the  Gap,  Arizona  and  current¬ 
ly  the  Navajo  Language  Coordinator  for 
LDS  General  Conferences,  Susie  Preston 
is  the  major  energy  behind  the  Navajo 
classes  now  taught  on  campus. 

its  entirety.  Of  the  360, 

1  1  died  in  battle  and  120 
are  deceased.  It  wasn't 
until  after  the  war  that  the 
Code  Talkers  were 
informed  that  their  com¬ 
panions  had  been  ordered 
to  shoot  and  kill  them  if 
they  were  caught  by  the 
enemy. 

The  Navajo  Code 
Talkers  made  a  significant 

The  Code  Talkers 
made  a  significant 
contribution  to 
the  defeat  of 
Japan  by  the  United 
States  during 
World  War  II. 

contribution  to  the  defeat 
of  Japan  by  the  United 
States  during  World  War 
11.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
seldom  recognized  for 
their  service.  Ironically, 
the  very  language  that  the 
U.S.  government  tried  to 
abolish  through  assimila¬ 


tion  was  later  used  to  help 
win  a  major  war.  But  what 
has  the  contribution  that 
the  Navajo  Code  Talkers 
used  to  do  with  BYU? 

Two  things.  First,  of  all. 


Chuck  Foster  (see  faculty 
spotlight),  son  of  Harold 
Foster  who  is  a  Navajo 
Code  Talker,  is  a  doctoral 
candidate  here  at  BYU. 
Second,  the  language  used 
by  the  Code  Talkers  (not 
the  code)  is  being  offered 
at  BYU. 

When  Europeans 
began  to  settle  the  New 
World,  there  were  over 
300  different  language 
groups  among  the  aborig¬ 
ines.  Today,  there  are 
approximately  150  lan¬ 
guage  groups  that  still 
exist.  The  process  of 
forced  assimilation  has 
caused  thousands  of 
American  Indian  languages 
and  dialects  to  gradually 
disappear  forever. 

One  form  of  forced 
assimilation  was  mandato¬ 
ry  boarding  school  atten¬ 
dance  of  Indian  children. 
The  aim  of  these  boarding 
schools  was  to  isolate  chil¬ 
dren  from  their  families 


and  cultures  in  efforts  to 
"cleanse  the  savage  of 
their  paganistic  ways"  and 
to  raise  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  deemed  productive 
U.S.  citizens. 


Fortunately,  many 
Native  Americans  have 
been  able  to  conquer  500 
years  of  cultural  genocide. 
The  Navajos,  or  Dine 
(which  means  "the 
People")  have  maintained 
a  large  part  of  their  cul¬ 
ture,  traditions  and  lan¬ 
guage  despite  the  assimila¬ 
tion  and  acculturation 
imposed  upon  them  for 
generations. 

Unfortunately,  the 
language  is  slowly  dying 
out.  In  many  cases,  par¬ 
ents  don't  teach  their  chil¬ 
dren  simply  because  the 
language  isn't  considered 
important  to  function  in 
modern  times.  Such  ide¬ 
ologies  have  caused  the 
Navajo  language  to  slowly 
dissapear  along  with  other 
aboriginal  languages.  The 
end  result  leaves  a  bitter 
taste  in  one's  mouth  for 
when  the  language  dies 
out,  so  will  the  priceless, 
ancient  heritage. 
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In  efforts  to  help  pre¬ 
serve  the  Navajo  language 
and  to  bring  the  language 
to  students,  1 19  students 
signed  a  petition  propos¬ 
ing  that  courses  in  the 
Navajo  Indian  language  be 
taught  at  BYU  as  a  day 
course  beginning  with  the 
1993-1994  academic 
school  year.  The  petition 
these  students  signed 
included  several  reasons 
why  Navajo  should  be 
taught  at  BYU. 

The  first  was  a  con¬ 
cern  for  the  Native 
American  student  enroll¬ 
ment  at  BYU.  Petition 
signers  felt  that  courses 
offered  in  the  Navajo  lan¬ 
guage  would  naturally 
recruit  American  Indian 
students  to  the  University. 
By  studying  the  language, 
Navajo  students  will  real¬ 
ize  that  their  native  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  primitive,  but 
rather,  one  of  the  most 
complex  languages  in  the 


world.  In  the  process  of 
learning  the  language  of 
"the  People,"  they  will 
come  to  know  the  people 
who  left  them  their  great 
heritage.  Like  many  in  her 


generation,  Brenda  Lee,  a 
Navajo  from  Window 
Rock,  Arizona,  didn't  learn 
Navajo  although  her  par¬ 
ents  are  both  fluent  speak¬ 
ers  of  the  language.  Lee,  a 
social  work  major,  said 
"Navajo  wasn't  my  first 
language  spoken  and  that 
may  be  the  reason  why  I 
am  taking  the  class.  After 
graduating  in  April  1  want 
to  go  back  to  the  reserva¬ 
tion  and  work.  I  believe  to 
fully  understand  my  peo¬ 
ple  I  need  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  them.  I 
also  do  no  want  to  lose 
my  language  like  so  many 
have  done."  Another  rea¬ 
son  why  the  course  is  so 
important  is  that  it  takes  a 
lot  more  than  historical 
knowledge  to  know  "the 
People."  Knowledge  about 
the  language  is  just  as 
important. 

Much  is  known  about 
the  Navajo  tribe  of 
Indians,  but  what  is  com¬ 


monly  known  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  those  who  desire 
a  greater  knowledge  about 
"the  People."  This  formed 
the  basis  for  the  second 
reason.  By  offering  Navajo 


courses,  students  who 
desire  to  work  with 
American  Indians  in  the 
near  future  will  develop  a 
greater  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  them  and 
their  cultures.  This  will 
help  them  render  more 
effective  services  to  the 
people  whom  they  will  be 
working  among.  Kimberly 
Hamblim  Hart,  a  non- 
Navajo  from  Provo,  Utah, 
is  taking  the  class  in  hopes 
of  enabling  herself  to  bet¬ 
ter  understand  the  culture. 
Hart,  a  graduate  student 
majoring  in  ethnobotony 
(the  study  of  how  cultures 
use  herb  and  plants)  said, 
"I'm  studying  natural  plant 
and  lichen  dyes  used  by 
Navajo  women  in  weav¬ 
ing.  The  most  important 
part  of  my  work  will  be 
learning  from  the  weavers 
themselves.  As  a  student 
from  another  culture,  1 
feel  that  learning  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  learn  about  the 
people.  I'm  taking  the 
Navajo  class  in  hopes  that 

TMF  President  Austin  Tsosie  busily 
writes  his  answers  during  an  oral  exam 
given  by  Susie  Preston  in  his  Navajo  102 
class.  Sometimes  a  slight  change  in 
accents  can  entirety  change  a  meaning. 

I  can  talk  with  the  weavers 
in  their  native  tongue  even 
if  it's  on  a  basic  level.  It's  a 
way  for  me  to  show  my 
respect  to  those  incredible 
women  and  the  knowledge 
they  have.  It's  a  beautiful 
language  and  is  exciting  to 
learn." 

The  Indian  people 
constantly  plead  with  the 
Indian  college  students  to 


return  to  their  people  with 
knowledge  and  degrees 
obtained  in  school.  Those 
who  do  return  have  very 
little  knowledge  about 


“I  can  talk  with  the 
weavers  in  their 
native  tongue.  It’s  a 
way  for  me  to  show 
my  respect  to  those 
incredible  women 
and  the  knowledge 
they  have.” 


their  native  language.  An 
understanding  of  the 
Navajo  language  and  cul¬ 
ture  are  asked  on  many 
job  applications  where 
there  is  a  large  Navajo 
population.  Learning 
Navajo  would  be  benefi¬ 
cial  for  those  who  intend 
to  return  to  the  Navajos  as 
well  as  those  who  desire 
to  work  among  them. 

Upon  graduating,  Sam 
Curly,  a  senior  majoring  in 
history  from  Two  Gray 
Hills,  New  Mexico, 
intends  to  return  to  the 
reservation  and  work 
among  his  people.  He 
said,  "I  am  enrolled  in  the 
Navajo  class  so  that  I  can 
establish  a  professional 
relationship  with  my 
Navajo  acquaintances  on 
the  reservation  whether  on 
a  daily  basis  or  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  setting  where  a 
strong  knowledge  of  the 
native  language  is  required 
[continued  on  page  3o] 
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If  you  are  a  college 


student,  chances  are,  you  won't  graduate.  If  you  do  graduate, 
chances  are,  you  won't  find  a  job  in  your  field.  If  you  do  find  a  job  in  your  field, 
chances  are,  it  won't  be  among  your  own  people.  If,  by  some  strange  twist  of  fate,  you 
beat  the  odds  and  return  to  your  people  with  the  job  that  you  spent  your  college 
career  preparing  for,  chances  are  you  will  find  yourself  once  again,  in  the  minority 
among  your  co-workers. 

According  to  the  latest  enrollment  figures  at  BYU,  204  of  the  incoming  freshmen 
were  multicultural  students.  With  about  31,000  full  and  part-time  students  currently 
enrolled  at  BYU,  this  means  that  .7%  of  BYU's  student  body  are  multicultural  fresh¬ 
men.  In  layman's  terms,  7  out  of  every  1000  students  at  BYU  are  multicultural  fresh¬ 
men.  And  the  numbers  don't  improve  as  the  students  progress  towards  graduation. 

With  a  dropout  rate  of  20%  per  year,  if  we  were  to  follow  these  freshmen  to  gradua¬ 
tion,  only  80  would  end  up  graduating.  Of  those  80  who  graduated,  only  10  would 
find  employment  in  their  field  and  2  would  find  that  employment  among  their  own 
people.  This  says  nothing  of  the  number  of  years  it  takes  to  graduate,  a  fact  that  BYU 
is  notoriously  long  on. 

So  where  does  the  problem  begin?  That  question  is  one  that,  if  1  had  the  answer 
to,  1  would  write  a  bestseller  and  retire  on  the  profits.  There  is  no  easy  answer,  nor  is 
there  an  easy  solution.  There  are  problems  at  every  step  of  the  educational  ladder. 

From  the  home  environment  to  discriminatory  practices  in  the  work-force,  the  cards 
are  stacked  against  minority  students. 

F4owever,  a  definite  step  can  be  taken  to  improve  these  odds  within  public  school 
systems  with  high  concentrations  of  minority  students.  In  the  movie  "Lean  On  Me," 
which  is  based  on  the  true  story  of  a  group  of  high  school  minori¬ 
ty  students  in  Los  Angeles,  it  was  shown  that  it  is  possible  for 
minority  students  to  be  successful  in  greater  numbers  given  the 
opportunity,  the  vision  and  the  support. 

In  a  landmark  study  on  the  influence  of 
teacher  expectations  on  the  academic  success  of 
elementary  school  children,  Robert  Rosenthal  and 
Lenore  Jacobson  (Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom, 

1968)  found  that  when  teacher  expectations  were 
high — regardless  of  the  actual  I.Q.  of  the  child — the 
child  was  more  successful  academically.  When  teacher 

expectations  were  low,  the  child's  progress  was  also  limited.  This  phenomenon,  known 
as  the  "self-fulfilling  prophecy,"  proposes  that  a  person's  expectation  can  actually  influ¬ 
ence  and  bring  about  that  same  expectation. 

What  is  needed  then,  are  teachers  who  are  willing  to  put  forth  the  effort  to  help 
their  students  succeed.  Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  and  requires  more  than  the  eight 
hours  per  day,  five  days  a  week  that  the  job  requires.  But,  if  things  are  to  change, 
teachers  must  make  a  greater  commitment  to  their  students.  Teachers  must  instill  in 
their  students  the  vision  and  will  to  succeed.  Only  when  this  happens  will  the  odds 
improve. 

So  where  do  these  teachers  come  from?  Who  better  to  deal  with  these  problems 
than  those  who  have  experienced  them  and  conquered  them.  Tribes,  races,  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  all  employers  should  actively  and  aggressively  recruit  those  people  who  have 
been  through  their  systems,  and  know  the  problems  and  [continued  on  page  3i] 
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Every  year  thousands  of  teenagers  flood  into 
Provo  to  participate  in  one  of  the  many  Summer 

PROGRAMS  OFFERED  AT  BrIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY. 


hile  some 
of  these 
programs 
are  nation¬ 
ally  recognized  and  attract 
hundreds  of  students, 
none  of  them  enjoy  the 
rapid  growth  and  cultural 
diversity  of  the  BYU 
Discovery  program.  The 
Discovery  program  is 
designed  to  give  high 
school  juniors,  seniors  a 
sample  of  university  life. 
Discovery  director  Jimmy 
Benally  states,  "The  goal  is 
provide  a  chance  for 
minority  students  to  expe¬ 
rience  what  we  feel  the 
spirit  of  the  'Y'  is  all 
about,  a  great,  fun  social 
life,  a  good  academic 
experience,  and  a  good 
spiritual  experience. 

The 

Discovery  pro¬ 
gram  began  in 
1970  as  a 
Summer 
Orientation  for 
Native  American 
students.  It  was 
started  to  help 
these  students 
make  a  smooth 
transition  into 
college  life  and 
prevent  drop¬ 
outs.  It  has  since 
grown  to  include 
Hispanics, 

Polynesians, 

African- 
Americans,  and 
other  minority 


groups.  However,  not  only 
has  the  programs'  cultural 
diversity  grown  since 
1970,  but  this  year's  atten¬ 
dance  of  142  participants 
more  than  doubled  that  of 
last  year's  program. 
According  to  jimmy 
Benally,  "65  seniors  from 
the  program  were  accept¬ 
ed  to  attend  BYU  in  the 
Fall." 

In  spite  of  the  large 
attendance.  Discovery  '93 
was  a  huge  success.  "Many 
changes  were  brought 
about  purely  by  the  num¬ 
bers,"  says  head  counselor 
Burt  Rojas.  "For  example, 
we  had  to  go  off  campus 
for  some  housing  and,  for 
the  most  part,  the  off  cam¬ 
pus  experiment  was  a  huge 
success."  Due  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  partici¬ 
pants,  senior  stu¬ 
dents  were 
housed  in  apart¬ 
ment  buildings 
and  lived  with 
their  individual 
counselors.  Sean 
Brown,  a 

Discovery  student 
from  Provo,  com¬ 
ments,  "The 
counselors  are 
always  looking 
out  for  us  and 
they  try  to  find 
ways  to  help  us." 

The  main 
reason  for  the 
continued  success 
of  the  Discovery 


program  is  the  counselors. 
"Without  the  counselors 
the  program  wouldn't  hap¬ 
pen,"  says  Jimmy  Benally, 
"They  are  the  ones  who 
planned  the  activities,  1 
more  or  less  handed  the 
program  to  them  and  they 
did  a  fantastic  job."  Burt 
Rojas  is  quick  to 
agree  about  the 
value  of  this  year's 
counselors.  "We 
had  2 1  of  the  best 
counselors  and 
every  time  we 
needed  something 
to  get  done  the 
counselors  were 
there  to  do  it," 

Rojas  says,  "We 
couldn't  have  done 
it  without  them." 

According  to 
the  Discovery  stu¬ 
dents,  the  coun¬ 
selors  have  a 
strong  desire  to 
help  them.  David 
Van  Tassel,  a 
graduated  senior 
from  Georgia, 
says,  "The  counselors  are 
really  good  and  they  want 
to  help;  they  don't  fade 
into  the  background  or 
anything,  they  get 
involved."  Ravina  Largo,  a 
senior  from  New  Mexico, 
adds,  "They  really  care 
about  us  and  they  want  us 
to  succeed." 

Amini  Kajunju,  an 
African  counselor  studying 
international  relations. 


enjoys  helping  young  stu¬ 
dents  understand  the 
importance  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  "1  want  to  make 
them  feel  like  they're 
important  and  that  they're 
capable  of  achieving  any¬ 
thing  that  they  want  to," 
Amini  says.  "1  want  to  be 
able  to  shape  the 
minds  of  these 
young  students." 
The  quality  of 
counselors  is  one 
of  the  reasons 
more  help  was 
expected  from 
them.  "The  coun¬ 
selors  had  a  lot 
more  responsibili¬ 
ty  than  they've 
had  in  the  past  as 
far  as  the  flexibili¬ 
ty  of  the  rules  and 
what  we  expected 
them  to  do,"  say 
Burt  Rojas. 

During  the 
Discovery  pro¬ 
gram  students 
enroll  in  courses 
that  introduce 
them  to  the  difficult 
requirements  of  the 
University.  "1  chose 
English,  math,  economics, 
and  library,"  says  Steve 
Ibarra,  a  graduated  senior 
from  Sunnyside, 
Washington.  "They  [class¬ 
es]  help  you  taste  what 
college  is  all  about." 
Courses  offered  in  com¬ 
munications,  pre-engineer¬ 
ing  and  pre-law  serve  to 
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help  students  evaluate 
their  interest  in  the 
respective  programs  and 
become  familiar  with  the 
academic  requirements. 
Tanya  Stergil,  a  senior 
from  Provo,  Utah  enjoyed 
the  independence  of  the 
classes,  "It's  not  like  the 
same  high  school  type  of 
thing,  there's  more  respon¬ 
sibility  and  freedom." 
Rachel  Sanchez,  a  senior 
from  Le  Grande,  Ore. 
described  the  classes  say¬ 
ing,  "They're  an  experi¬ 
ence  for  college  but  not 
quite  the  college  experi¬ 
ence." 

Discovery  students 
enjoy  participation  in 
many  activities  during 
their  month  long  stay  at 
the  University.  Dances, 
family  home  evenings, 
firesides  and  other 
activities  are  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  to 
unify  the  students 
and  relieve  stress. 

The  highlight  of 
the  program  is  a 
three-day  retreat 
to  BYU's 

Timpanogos  Lodge 
in  Provo  Canyon. 

Students  enjoy  the 
beautiful  Wasatch 
mountains  and 
each  other's  com¬ 
pany  while  learn¬ 
ing  valuable 
lessons. 

Friday  night  at 
the  retreat  was 
spent  enjoying  the 
scenery  and  set¬ 
tling  in  for  the 
weekend.  A  dance 
concluded  the  first  night's 
activities.  Students  awoke 
Saturday  morning  to  the 


smell  of  bacon  in  the  crisp 
mountain  air.  Director 
Jimmy  Benally  addressed 
the  students  followed  by 
an  inspirational  speech  by 
former  BYUSA  President 
Jason  FJall.  Students  then 
participated  in  various 
workshops  designed  to 
enhance  their  leadership 
skills.  The  evening  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  talent  show 
exhibiting  the  skills  and 
courage  of  the  students. 

The  weekend  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  three  hour 
long  testimony  meeting 
that  brought  laughter  and 
tears  to  all  in  attendance. 
One  student  testified,  "1 
needed  something  to  get 
me  back  on  track  and  this 
program  has  helped 
restore  my  faith."  David 
Van  Tassel  also  shared  his 
feelings  saying,  "I 
wasn't  going  to 
come  to 

Discovery  at  first, 
but  I'm  so  glad  I 
did  because  I've 
met  so  many 
interesting  and 
wonderful  peo¬ 
ple."  FJe  then 
added,  "I  would 
never  give  this  up 
for  the  world;  I've 
really  enjoyed 
being  here." 

The  Discov¬ 
ery  program  con¬ 
cluded  with  a 
banquet  at  BYU. 
Student  Life 
Vice-President 
R.J.  Snow 
addressed  the  stu¬ 
dents  as  did  moti¬ 
vational  speaker  FJoward 
Rainer.  Rainer  told  the 
students  that  knowledge. 


information  and  skill  are 
power.  "Don't  ever,  ever 
reject  opportunity  when  it 
knocks  on  your  door,  be 
ready  for  it,"  says  Rainer. 
FJe  encouraged  students  to 
have  a  purpose  and  direc¬ 
tion  in  life.  Rainer  also 


Discovery  participants  Olivia  Garcia  and 
Christie  Humphries  learned  the  power  of 
friendship  from  BYU/Discovery  leaders. 

encouraged  students  to 
have  a  better  attitude 
about  school,  education 
and  higher  education. 
"Don't  take  the  Gospel 
lightly  when  you  go 
home.  Find  the  person 
who  is  responsible  for 
your  being  here  and  thank 
them."  Rainer  concluded. 

Financial  aid  officers 
Mili  McQuivey  and  LaVay 
Talk  then  presented  the 
scholarships  for  commit¬ 
ment  and  hard  work. 

Every  student  can  qualify 
for  leadership  and  acade¬ 
mic  scholarships  through 
their  participation  in 
Discovery.  Participants 
who  earned  a  4.0  in  their 
summer  classes  received 
full-tuition,-  half-tuition 
was  also  earned  by  some 
students.  These  scholar¬ 
ships  are  awarded  through 
BYU's  Multicultural 


Programs  and  must  be 
used  in  attending  BYU. 

"Pre-law"  conducted  a 
campaign  for  Discovery 
president  that  was  won  by 
Fedra  Palominos,  from 
Flagstaff,  Arizona. 
Palominos  received  half¬ 


tuition  to  attend  BYU  in 
the  fall  for  her  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  pre-law  pro¬ 
gram.  "My  platform  was  to 
be  truthful,  honest,  and  to 
have  direct  answers  to 
people's  questions,"  says 
Palominos,  quickly 
adding,  "Have  the  will  and 
you'll  find  the  way  to  get 
to  where' you  want  to  go." 
The  evening  concluded 
with  a  spectacular  slide 
presentation  compiled  by 
Alonzo  Nez.  When  the 
lights  came  on  hugs  and 
tears  flowed  freely  from 
students  and  counselors. 

Discovery  '93  was  a 
great  success  and  many 
students  could  be  heard 
making  plans  to  attend 
next  year's  program.  "It 
was  a  great  experience," 
says  Sandra  Solano,  from 
Arizona.  "I'll  always 
remember  the  friendships  I 
made."  Other  students 
didn't  want  to  leave.  "It 
went  by  too  quick,"  says 
Joseph  Lykes,  from 
Washington.  • 


Knowledge, 
informa¬ 
tion  and 
skill 

are  power. 
Don’t 
reject 

opportunity 
when  it 
knocks. 
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A  GIRL  WAS  STOPPED  BY  A  COP 
BECAUSE  SHE  HAD  NEW  MEXICO 
LICENSE  PLATES.  WHEN  HE  SAW 
WHO  SHE  WAS,  HE  ASKED  HER  IF 
SHE  WAS  DRUNK.  SHE  SAID,  “OF 

STRANGERS  IN 

COURSE  NOT.  I'M  A  STUDENT 
HERE.”  HE  SAID,  “I  USED  TO  WORK 
WITH  YOU  PEOPLE  AND  YOU  WERE 
ALL  DRUNKS.”  »  TWO  YOUNG  MEN 
WERE  ATTENDING  A  SUMMER  PRO¬ 
GRAM  AND  DECIDED  TO  PLAY  BAS¬ 
KETBALL  ON  ONE  OF  THE  COURTS 
AT  THEIR  DORMS.  AFTER  ABOUT  AN 


HOUR  OF  GOOD  CLEAN  FUN,  A 
CAMPUS  POLICE  OFFICER  PULLED 
UP  AND  STARTED  HARASSING  THEM 
ABOUT  WHICH  GANG  THEY  WERE 
WITH  AND  WHY  THEY  WERE  ON 
THAT  PROPERTY.  EVEN  AFTER  ONE 


OF  THEIR  COUNSELORS  EXPLAINED 
THE  SITUATION  AND  SHOWED  THE 
OFFICER  HIS  ROOM  KEY,  THE  OFFI¬ 
CER  CONTINUED  TO  HARASS  THEM, 
UNTIL  THEIR  HEAD  RESIDENT  CAME 
AND  TOLD  THE  OFFICER  TO  GET 
LOST  OR  LOSE  HIS  JOB. 


OUR  OWN  LAND 


MITCH  KALAULI 
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Yet  another  student 
was  in  a  Spanish  class 
when  one  of  the  students 
stood  up  and  said  minori¬ 
ties  would  never  be  doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  leaders  or 
rich,  because  they  were 
not  responsible  enough 
and  they  were  at  fault  for 
their  problems 

Two  girls  were  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  bookstore 
and  were  stopped  and  told 


It  isn't  often  that  we  hear 
"nigger,"  "spic,"  "redman" 
anymore.  The  problems 
are  much  more  deeply 
rooted  and  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  extricate.  They 
require  a  complete  trans¬ 
formation  and  revamping 
of  history,  for  the  problem 
is  that  those  who  are  not 
"mainstream  white"  have 
no  history.  We  have  no 
heritage. .  .At  least  that  is 


Second  World  Wars.  We 
were  the  last  bastion  of 
truth  and  democracy, 
poised  to  fight  the  evil 
Communist  regime  in  any 
corner  of  the  world.  Thus 
goes  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Or  does  it?  Whose 
history  is  it?  From  what 
point  of  view?  From 
Socrates  to  Rush 
Limbaugh,  the  "silent" 
majority  has  "discovered," 
"engineered,"  owned  or 


role  in  the  development  of 
the  United  States  than 
white  history  allows. 

What  of  the  Indians  who 
fought  in  the 

Revolutionary  War?  What 
of  the  thousands  of 
negroes  stolen  from  their 
homeland  to  be  slaves  and 
servants?  What  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  Indians  killed  and 
their  homelands  stolen  so 
that  someone  could  fulfill 
his  "American  dream?" 
Where  does  history  dis- 


STOOD  UP  AND  SAID  THAT 


«  ONE  OF  THE  STUDENTS 


to  empty  their  bags.  They 
were  humiliated  in  front  of 
many  of  their  peers  and 
when  the  person  who 
searched  them  did  not 
find  anything,  they  were 
not  even  offered  an  apolo¬ 
gy  or  "sorry  for  the  incon¬ 
venience." 

What  do  all  of  these 
experiences  have  in  com¬ 
mon?  Three  things:  The 
victims  were  all  minorities, 
the  perpetrators  were  all 
white  and  they  all  hap¬ 
pened  at  BYU.  Even  in 
this  most  perfect  of  set¬ 
tings,  racism,  prejudice 
and  discrimination  some¬ 
times  rear  their  ugly  heads 
and  those  who  were  not 
"valiant"  enough  to  be 
"pure"  must  run  for  cover. 

But,  racism  is  not 
always  so  overt.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  racism  prac¬ 
ticed  today  is  very  covert. 


what  is  being  taught  to 
our  youth  in  public 
schools. 

Columbus  discovered 
America.  The 
Revolutionary  War  was 
fought  between  the 
American  colonists  and 
the  British  imperialists. 
The  Civil  War  matched 
the  Northern  states  and 
the  Southern  states.  The 
westward  march  of  the 
settlers  and  pioneers 
stretched  the  nation  from 
sea  to  shining  sea.  The 
concept  of  "Manifest 
Destiny"  gave  us  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  attaining  the 
"American  dream."  The 
flow  of  immigrants  from 
war-  and  famine-torn 
Europe,  and  their  success 
in  America  showed  that 
the  American  dream  was 
possible.  We  triumphed 
over  evil  in  the  First  and 


been  president  of  every 
important  event,  inven¬ 
tion,  or  country  in  the 
western  world.  And  from 
George  Washington  to 
President  Clinton,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  minori¬ 
ties  has  remained  largely 
glossed  over,  covered  up 
or  unwritten.  Only  recent¬ 
ly  has  any  minority  even 
been  allowed  a  position  of 
"power."  None  of  the  his¬ 
tory  books  taught  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  were  written  by 
or  about  minorities,  and 
very  little  of  the  history  of 
minorities  in  the  United 
States  is  known  except  for 
within  their  own  cultures 
and  legends. 

Surely  the  non-whites 
played  a  more  important 


cuss  all  the  broken 
promises  made  by  the  U  S. 
Government? 

Where  in  the  history 
books  does  it  talk  about 
the  Navajo  Code  Talkers 
and  their  contributions  to 
the  winning  of  World  War 
II?  What  about  the  women 
who  supported  all  the 
great  men  in  American 
history?  Where  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  all  the  mothers, 
wives  and  daughters  of  the 
men  who  ruled  this 
nation? 

What  of  my  people, 
the  Fdawaiians?  We  are 
"strangers  in  our  own 
land,"  second  class  citizens 
in  an  "equal"  society. 

Surely  there  must  be  more 
diversity  in  this  nation 
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than  what  accepted  histo¬ 
ry  depicts.  Surely  my 
ancestors  were  also  impor¬ 
tant  people,  with 
"American  dreams"  of  their 
own.  Surely  my  people 
and  the  other  minority 
peoples  of  America  did 
something  noteworthy 
during  the  history  of  this 
nation.  Something  worth 
more  than  just  a  paragraph 
in  the  third  edition  of  a 


And  if  they  are,  it  is  a 
comedy  or  parody  on  the 
"Afro-American,"  toned 
down  from  the  Buckwheat 
and  Spanky  stereotypes, 
but  essentially  the  same. 
Surely  the  Huxtabels  of 
"The  Bill  Cosby  Show"  or 
"Martin"  no  more  epito¬ 
mize  the  typical  black 
family  as  the  "tomahawk 
chop"  does  the  Native 
Americans.  Why  waste  our 


cate  ourselves  and  our 
children  as  to  who  we 
really  are.  Let  them  in 
their  political  correctness 
call  us  Native  American 
Indians,  Native  Hawaiians 
or  African-Americans, 
while  we  rediscover  our 
cultures  and  our  ancestors. 
We  must  not  get  caught 
up  in  the  bickering  and 
sophistry  that  they  have 
made  famous  and  become 
expert  in.  Otherwise,  we 
will  become  who  they 


this  process,  BYU  held  its 
first  Discrimination 
Prevention  Week,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  College 
Democrats  and  BYUSA, 
September  7-9.  Included 
in  the  activities  and  work¬ 
shops  was  a  panel  on  race 
issues  and  discrimination. 
The  purpose  of  this  panel 
was  an  open  discussion  of 
racial  issues  between  panel 
members  and  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

Among  the  panel 


BE  DOCTORS  OR  LAWYERS. 


MINORITES  WOULD  NEVER 


history  textbook. 

We  must  begin  the 
fight  for  our  rightful  place 
in  history.  Our  stories 
must  be  told.  They  must 
be  taught  to  our  children 
so  that  they  will  know 
who  they  are  and  where 
the  come  from.  The  time 
has  come  for  us  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  We 
must  fight. 

And  yet,  how  should 
we  fight?  When  we  cry 
"discrimination"  and 
"racism"  at  the  "tomahawk 
chop,"  are  we  not  validat¬ 
ing  their  belief  by  saying, 
"Yes,  what  you  have 
always  thought  about  us  is 
true.  You  were  right.  We 
were  savages  who  raped 
and  pillaged  for  fun."  That 
is  how  Hollywood  has 
depicted  us.  Even  in  tele¬ 
vision,  the  leading  charac¬ 
ters  are  never  minorities. 


energies  on  a  stubbed  toe 
when  a  cut  and  bleeding 
artery  threatens  our  very 
lives? 

The  changes  that  need 
to  be  made  must  be  far- 
reaching  and  they  must  be 
substantive.  In  the  current 
conservative  backlash 
against  "political  correct¬ 
ness,"  the  atmosphere  is 
not  conducive  for  changes 
to  be  made  if  they  are 
seen  as  being  part  of  a 
"political  correctness" 
move  that  is  out  of  con¬ 
trol.  The  changes  must 
not  be  part  of  a  fad,  nor 
must  they  be  construed  as 
being  part  of  that  fad. 
Instead,  they  must  be  logi¬ 
cal,  informative  and  com¬ 
prehensive.  Let  them  do 
the  tomahawk  chop  while 
we  change  the  laws.  Let 
them  be  Redskins,  Chiefs, 
and  Braves  while  we  edu- 


think  we  are.  And  we  will 
not  become  who  we  really 
are.  We  must  wake  up  and 
"shed  the  scales  from  our 
eyes."  Ours  is  a  great  her¬ 
itage  and  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility.  While  the  rest  of 
the  nation  spirals  down¬ 
ward  in  its  rhetoric  and 
"reforms"  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate,  we  have  a 
chance  to  break  a  cycle 
that  has  held  us  down  for 
too  long.  But  we  must  act 
now.  And  we  must  act 
together.  We  must  edu¬ 
cate  ourselves  in  their 
ways  and  in  our  ancient 
ways.  We  will  find  the 
truth  by  searching  both. 
And  the  truth  will  set  us 
free. 

In  an  attempt  to  begin 


members  were  Darius 
Gray,  an  African-American 
and  director  of 
Development  in  the 
Communications 
Department;  Pam  Stokes, 
president  of  the  Black 
Students  Association,- 
Hanni  Duran,  a  senior 
from  Mexico,  majoring  in 
secondary  education,- 
Burton  Rojas,  a  senior 
from  California,  majoring 
in  secondary  education,- 
Alonzo  Nez,  a  Navajo  and 
graduate  in  political  sci¬ 
ence,-  and  Ivette  Diaz,  a 
junior  majoring  in  anthro¬ 
pology.  The  mediator  for 
the  symposium  was  Dr. 
Chris  Ruiz,  a  clinical  psy¬ 
chologist  in  the 

[continued  on  page  3i] 


New  Staff  FROM  PAGE  4 

taking  pictures  of  just 
about  anything.  When 
asked  about  her  photogra¬ 
phy  duties  she  said, 
"Taking  pictures  for 
Eagle's  Eye  has  been  a  lot 
of  fun.  It  has  given  me  the 
opportunity  to  gain  more 
knowledge  about  other 
cultures." 

Diana  Cedeno,  anoth¬ 
er  new  writer  this  semes¬ 
ter,  is  a  sophomore  major¬ 
ing  in  broadcast  communi¬ 
cation.  Diana  is  a  Latino 
from  the  Bronx  in  New 
York  City.  Her  hobbies 
include  singing  and  danc¬ 
ing.  Diana  likes  working 
for  Eagle's  Eye  because  it 
gives  her  the  opportunity 
to  meet  other  Lamanite 
students  attending  BYU. 

Steve  Ibarra,  an  open- 
major  freshman  from 
Sunnyside,  Washington, 
joins  Eagle's  Eye  this 
semester  as  a  writer.  He 
enjoys  most  sports,  espe¬ 
cially  football  and 
wrestling.  Steve  is  very 
competitive  and  enjoys 
competing  against  anyone 
in  anything. 

Kelly  Kalauli,  another 
of  the  open-major  staff 
members,  is  another  fresh¬ 
man  writer  this  semester. 
He  is  a  Hawaiian  from 
Tuba  City,  Arizona.  He 
enjoys  playing  football 
and  other  sports. 

"Working  for  Eagle's  Eye 
has  given  me  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  work  with  students 
of  different  cultures." 

The  staff  have  spent  a 
lot  of  time  and  effort 
putting  this  issue  together. 
We  hope  you  enjoy  the 
issue  of  the  Eagle's  Eye.  Jl 


‘93  Freshman  from  page  5 

BLACKBURN,  Sumire 
BLAKE,  John 
BRANTLY,  Christie 
BROWN,  Sean 
CALABIO,  Jesse 
CALDERON,  Georgina 
CAMPBELL,  Samuel 
CAPITAN,  Cristina 
CAZEAU,  Harold 
CHAPPEL,  Norris 
CHUN,  Tara 
CLAH,  Nathan 
CLARK,  Uinta 
CONEjO,  Karin 
CORONADO,  Candy 
CORTEZ,  Cynthia 
COX,  Spencer 
CROSTIC,  Donna 
CUBBACE,  Kimberly 
DAVIS,  Carleen 
DEE,  Rosina 

DOMINGUEZ,  Veronica 
EAP,  Ky 

ECHOHAWK,  Matthew 
ENRIQUEZ,  Jose 
ESGOBEDO,  Joshua 
FAJARDO,  Yubleni 
FARFAN,  Miguel 
FITZGERALD,  Bonnie 
FLORENTIN,  Julie 
FONG,  Daniel 
FONOIMOANA,  Amelia 
FOX,  Nyree 
FREEMAN,  Justin 
GAINES,  Alfredia 
GALLEGOS,  Angela 
GIBSON,  Terry 
GILES,  William 
GIULANI,  Bryan 
GONZALES,  Michelle 
GONZALES,  Thomas 
HARMON,  Phillip 
HENDERSON,  Kristy 
HERNDON,  Andre 
HINTON,  Dawn 
HOFFMAN,  Melea 
HUFF,  Preston 
HUMPHRIES,  Ghristie 
HURTT,  Ivan 
IBARRA,  Steven 
JANSEN,  Dusty 
JIM,  Adrian 
JOSEPH,  Karalee 
KAAWA,  Kelly 
KALAULI,  Kelly 
KANEKOA,  Kamuela 
KANONGATA'A  Leilani 
KAONA,  Kahananui 
KAYIHURA,  Robert 
KELIIPAAKAUA,  Lisa 
KELLEY,  Kandice 
KREZDORN,  Klaudia 
LEAL,  Roberto 
LEBEAU,  LeAnn 
LEE,  Spencer 
LEEUWEN,  Joe 
LESTER,  Gorina 


LILO,  Mervyn 
LINGOLN,  Mildred 
LONGORIA,  Alejandro 
LOPEZ,  Jacob 

LOUNBANDITH,  Ghanhom 
LY,  Sopha 

LYNGH,  Daryl  Anne 
MAGIAS,  Veronica 
MARION,  Neil 
MARTINE,  Fernanda 
McKNIGHT,  Kerry 
MELARA,  Roberto 
MELENDEZ,  Michelle 
MERAZ,  Esmerelda 
MITGHELL,  Stephen 
MITGHELL,  Yanira 
MOEAKI,  John 
MOLINA,  Tiffani 
MORAN,  Hans 
MORRIS,  Mark 
MOSS,  Gharmai  ne 
NAI,  Lawrence 
NAMAHOE,  Nani 
NEVES,  Matthew 
NEWMAN,  Ghristy 
NIHIPALl,  Abraham 
OLADAPO,  Gynthia 
ORDAZ,  Ruth 
OVERHEISER,  Kurt 
OWUSU,  Theresa 
PENA,  Olinda 
PONGIANO,  Estuardo 
POYER,  Heather 
QUEZADA,  Gilberto 
RAMQS,  Ana  Patricia 
RANDELL,  Robert 
REYES,  Marcos 
REYNOLDS,  April 
RIGG,  Brett 
RIGO,  Samantha 
RILEY,  Angela 
RIVERA,  Livia 
ROBINSON,  DaNae 
ROBINSON,  Ross 
ROBINSON,  Monica 
RODRIGUEZ,  Sarah 
RODRIGUEZ,  Katrina 
RODRIGUEZ,  Arelis 
RODRIGUEZ,  Oscar 
RODRIGUEZ,  Rebecca 
SANGHEZ,  Rachel 
SANDBURG,  Kara 
SANFT,  Kameron 
SEPULVEDA,  Evelyn 
SERRANO,  Aida 
SIALE,  Va 
SLIM,  Jolena 
SMITH,  Derek 
SMITH,  Lavina 
SOLIS,  Shad 
SPENGE,  Tamara 
STEPHENSON,  Mark 
THOMPSON,  Priscilla 
TLATENGHi,  Esteban 
TOM,  Gonrad 
TOVAR,  Tirsa 
TUAITANU,  Silvia 


TUIA,  Glenna 
TUIFUA,  Maryann 
ULIBARRI,  Gabriel 
ULLOA,  Garlos 
VALDIVIESO,  Kristen 
VAN  TASSELL,  David 
VARGAS,  Silvia 
VARNER,  Mary 
VAZQUEZ,  Tania 
VEGA,  Rosemarie 
VELEZ,  Jaime 
VIDAL,  Thomas 
VILLANUEVA,  Arnulfo 
WAI,  Mary  Lani  Lei 
WATERS,  Gabriel 
WEBB,  Anikai 
WILKERSON,  Jared 
WILLIAMS,  Shaharazarde 
WOOD,  Loretta 
WOODWARD,  Emperatriz 
WUNDER,  Raymond 
YANG,  Yang  Mee 
YAZZIE,  Karen 
YBARRA,  Eliza 
YELLOWHAIR,  Dwayne 


Venezusla  from  page  6 

than  just  fun  and  bonding 
among  the  members.  The 
students  involved  with  the 
Venezuelan  Club  strongly 
believe  in  the  principles  of 
charity  and  service. 

Service  is  a  major  part  of 
the  club's  ideals.  Their 
most  recent  service  project 
involves  raising  funds  for 
Gabriela  Gonzalez. 
Gabriela  lives  in 
Venezuela  and  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  afflicted  with 
melanoma,  a  type  of  skin 
cancer.  The  money  the 
dub  raises  will  help  with 
the  expenses  for  Gabriela's 
treatment,  which  costs 
more  than  $60,000.  Their 
latest  effort  involved  a 
Latin  dance  held  in  the 
Wilkinson  Center,  the 
proceeds  of  which  went  to 
Gabriela's  treatment  fund. 

What  makes  the 
Venezuelan  Club  unique 
from  the  other  clubs  on 
campus?  It  is  the  friendli- 
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ness  and  sincerity  of  its 
members.  With  hearts  of 
gold  and  a  dedication  to 
follow  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the 
Venezuelan  Club  sets  an 
example  in  fellowshipping 
the  other  members  of  the 
BYU  community  and  in 
serving  their  fellow  man. 
They  invite  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  to  join  their  close 
family.  Among  their  mem¬ 
bers  are  Venezuelan  stu¬ 
dents  whose  first  experi¬ 
ences  of  American  culture 
have  been  here  at  BYU 
and  returned  missionaries 
who  have  served  in 
Venezuela  and  other 
Spanish-speaking  coun¬ 
tries,-  there  are  also  stu¬ 
dents  who  Just  want  to 
learn  more  about  the 
Venezuelan  culture.  It 
doesn't  matter  what  your 
background  is,  all  are  wel¬ 
come.  If  you  think  you 
might  be  interested  in 
learning  more  about 
Venezuela,  join  these 
friendly  students  at  one  of 
their  club  meetings.  They 
welcome  everyone  with 
their  warm  smiles  and  fel¬ 
lowship.  They  only  ask 
that  you  open  your  heart 
to  their  warmth  and  your 
mind  to  their  culture,  ik 


Lamanite  We6k  FROM  page  7 

12:00  noon 

Memorial  Lounge/West 
Patio — Native  American 
dancing 
1 :00  p.m. 

Garden  Court — Powwow 
registration 
3:00  p.m. 

ELWC  Ballroom- 
Powwow  Grand  entry 
$1.00  students  &  faculty  / 
$2.00  general  public  /  10 


years  &  under  Free 
Saturday,  March  26 
9:00  a.m. 

Fun  Run 
6:00  p.m. 

ELWC  Ballroom— 
Lamanite  Week  Awards 
Banquet 

For  more  information  contact: 
jimmy  Benally  (801)  378-6854 
Aimee  Flores  (801)  378-3821 


Peer  Support  from  page  9 

their  grades  are."  Purcell, 
of  Samoan  and  FJawaiian 
lineage,  specializes  in 
advising  Discovery  stu¬ 
dents.  She  originally 
applied  to  be  a  Discovery 
tracker  but  found  out  that 
she  would  be  an  academic 
advisor  for  all  multicultur¬ 
al  students.  Excited  about 
her  job,  Gina  said,  "That's 
what  1  want  to  do  when  1 
finish  graduate  school,  be 
a  counselor  in  a  high 
school  for  minority  kids." 

What  types  of  ques¬ 
tions  do  peer  counselors 
ask  in  interviews?  They 
ask  students  how  their 
classes  are,  how  they're 
doing  in  class,  help  them 
plan  their  next  semester's 
schedule,  help  them  regis¬ 
ter  for  classes,  suggest 
what  classes  to  take  and 
inform  them  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  available  to 
them  such  as  tutorial  help 
and  the  Mentor  Program. 

Travis  Nabahe,  who  is 
Shoshone  and  Navajo, 
said  he  views  his  job  as  a 
peer  counselor  as  "an 
opportunity  to  help  stu¬ 
dents."  Nabahe,  a  history 
major  with  a  minor  in 
Spanish,  has  been  given 
the  responsibility  of  the 


Lamanite  Week  Adult 
Conference.  During  this 
week  adults,  who  are 
mostly  parents,  participate 
in  workshops  about  par¬ 
enting  skills. 

In  November,  1992, 
Jimmy  Benally,  a  Navajo 
originally  from  Shiprock, 
New  Mexico,  became  the 
coordinator  of  the 
Multicultural  Academic 
Support  Office.  Benally, 
who  received  a  master's 
degree  in  recreation  edu¬ 
cation,  which  he  defines 
as  "having  fun  in  a  com¬ 
munity  setting,"  was  origi¬ 
nally  hired  in  1989  to 
work  at  BYU  with  student 
activities. 

About  her  job,  Gina 
said,  "1  like  the  people 
that  1  work  with.  Jimmy 
and  Shauna  are  good  boss¬ 
es  and  make  it  fun  to  work 
here."  "1  love  my  job!"  said 
Velvet,  "Each  of  us  [coun¬ 
selors]  is  willing  to  go  the 
extra  mile  for  every  stu¬ 
dent."  Travis  was  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  be 
of  service  to  students.  Levi 
was  grateful  for  his  wife 
Pamela  Wilson-Esquerra,  a 
1991  fashion  merchandis¬ 
ing  graduate.  "My  wife 
really  encouraged  me  to 
take  this  job.  If  1  didn't,  1 
probably  would  have  just 
hung  out  in  the  library." 

—Cat  Williams 


University  from  page  n 

After  a  very  successful 
day  of  friendshipping  and 
learning,  the  students  were 
loaded  into  their  buses 
and  set  on  the  road 
towards  home.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  left  with  their  per¬ 
spectives  broadened  by 


the  workshops  and  activi¬ 
ties  that  they  participated 
in.  In  one  day,  they  made 
many  new  friends  from 
throughout  the  state  and 
had  also  the  opportunity 
to  learn  about  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  The  students  were 
able  to  learn  about  differ¬ 
ent  cultures  and  were  also 
taught  to  respect  other 
people.  Whether  or  not 
they  return  to  BYU,  these 
students  had  an  incredible 
experience  which  they  will 
not  soon  forget.  “Ji 

— Estuardo  Ponciano 
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doctorate  degree  (Ed.D.) 
in  educational  leadership. 
While  being  a  mentor  and 
student,  Ghuck  is  also  a 
husband  and  father.  FJis 
wife,  Marie,  is  employed 
by  the  Alpine  School 
District  as  a  school  psy¬ 
chologist.  They  have  four 
children,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Their  old¬ 
est  son,  Shane,  is  attend¬ 
ing  Utah  Valley  State 
Gollege  and  he  likes  to 
play  basketball.  Shannah 
is  attending  Orem  FJigh 
School  and  is  on  the 
school's  drill  team.  Naomi, 
is  ten-years-old  and  is  in 
the  fifth  grade  at  Sharon 
Elementary  School. 

Finally,  Nathan  is  seven- 
years-old  and  is  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  grade  also  at  Sharon 
Elementary  School. 

1  first  met  Ghuck  at 
Utah  Valley  Gommunity 
Gollege  in  the  fall  of  1990 
while  he  was  employed  as 
a  counselor  for  minority 
students.  FJe  is  a  very 
good  listener  and  is  very 
helpful  to  the  multicultural 
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students  that  come  in  for 
assistance.  Chuck's  life¬ 
time  goal  is  to  become  a 
college/university  adminis¬ 
trator.  I  asked  Chuck  how 
he  liked  doing  all  the 
things  he  is  doing  and  he 
said,  "It  takes  a  lot  of  hard 
work,  effort  and  determi¬ 
nation  but  it  all  pays  off  in 
the  end." 

Chuck's  many 
achievements  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  He  is  a  chairperson 
for  the  UVSC  Minority 
Advisory  Council,  a  board 
member  for  the  Utah 
Coalition  for  the 
Advancement  of 
Minorities  and  serves  on 
the  advisory  board  for  the 
American  Indian  Services, 
located  in  Provo,  Utah. 
Some  of  his  college  athlet¬ 
ic  awards  are:  He  was 
inducted  into  the  National 
Indian  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
named  to  Who's  Who  in 
Junior  Colleges,  and  is  a 
first  team,  four  time  All- 
American  in  cross  country 
and  track  and  field.  In  his 
spare  time  he  likes  to  go 
running,  play  basketball, 
and  other  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties.  Whenever  he  has  a 
break  from  his  responsibil¬ 
ities  he  likes  to  go  home 
to  the  reservation  and 
become  reacquainted  with 
his  friends  and  spend  time 
with  his  family. 

Chuck  really  believes 
in  acquiring  some  type  of 
an  education  in  order  to 
survive  in  this  society.  He 
hopes  he  can  be  an  exam¬ 
ple  and  an  impact  to 
Native  American  students. 

I  asked  Chuck  what  he 
would  like  to  do  after  he 


raises  his  children  and 
accomplishes  all  his  goals 
and  he  said  he  would  like 
to  return  to  the  reserva¬ 
tion  and  retire  there.  * 

— Bella  Johnson 
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for  translation  purposes. 

As  a  history  major  I 
believe  that  having  a 
strong  knowledge  about 
the  Navajo  language  will 
enable  me  to  understand 
the  Navajo  culture  and 
people  in  a  profession 
such  as  the  tribal  court 
system." 

In  order  to  have  the 
class,  two  obstacles  had  to 
be  overcome.  First,  it  was 
important  that  the  course 
be  offered  during  the  day 
so  that  it  wouldn't  inter¬ 
fere  with  study  and  work 
schedules.  Second,  the 
course  needed  to  fulfill 
requirements  of  some  sort. 
Thus,  the  course  has  been 
accepted  to  fulfill  up  to 
eight  elective  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Native 
American  Studies  minor. 
Those  who  are  interested 
in  taking  this  route  should 
contact  the  NAS  depart¬ 
ment  if  they  intend  to 
receive  credit. 

Susie  Preston  is  the 
woman  behind  the  scenes. 
A  native  of  the  Gap, 
Arizona,  Susie  taught 
Navajo  at  the  MTC  and 
BYU  after  graduating  with 
a  degree  in  elementary 
education  in  1974.  Other 
than  teaching  Navajo  on 
campus,  she  is  also  the 
Navajo  Language 
Coordinator  for  General 
Conferences  for  the 


Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  About 
Navajo  102,  Preston  said 
"It'll  be  a  continuation  of 
what  the  students  are 
learning  now."  She  added 
that  a  great  emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  tradi¬ 
tional  cultural  presenta¬ 
tions. 

Currently,  there  are 
22  students  in  the  class, 
nine  are  of  Navajo  lineage. 
Reasons  for  taking  the 
class  vary  from  one  stu¬ 
dent  to  another.  Grant 
Smith  grew  up  among 
Navajos  in  Bloomfield, 
New  Mexico.  Smith,  an 
anthropology  major,  said 
"I've  always  wanted  to  be 
able  to  speak  Navajo  so 
that  I  could  communicate 
with  my  Navajo  neighbors 

Navajo  wasn’t  my 

first  language.  Maybe 

that’s  the  reason 

why  I  am  taking  the  class. 

After  graduating,  I  want 

to  go  back  to  the 

reservation  and  work. 

I  need  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  them. 

I  don’t  want  to  lose  my 
language  like  so  many 
have  done. 

and  friends  on  a  better 
and  more  personal  level.  I 
feel  that  language  breaks 
down  boundaries  between 
people.  For  the  past  cou¬ 
ple  of  years  I've  worked 
with  Navajos  who  are 


more  comfortable  speak¬ 
ing  their  language.  If  I  can 
learn  their  language  I 
think  our  work  would 
become  even  more  enjoy¬ 
able." 

The  class  consists  of 
grammar,  writing  and 
vocabulary.  Oral  exams  as 
well  as  written,  are  given. 
Four  people  have  gracious¬ 
ly  donated  2-3  hours  per 
week  as  tutors.  They  are 
Timothy  Yazzie,  from 
Shiprock,  New  Mexico, 
majoring  in  accounting,- 
Vernale  Hickman,  from 
Tsaile,  Arizona,  majoring 
in  political  science,-  Cat 
Williams,  from  Kayenta, 
Arizona,  majoring  in  social 
work,  and  Valarie  Tsosie, 
from  Wide  Ruins,  Arizona, 
majoring  in  zoology.  The 
time  spent  tutoring  the 
language  has  been  well 
worth  it.  Sometimes  the 
slightest  change  in  accents 
or  nasal  sounds  causes  one 
word  to  change  its  mean¬ 
ing  completely.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  baa  and  baah  look 
almost  alike,  but  one 
means  'on  behalf  of'  and 
the  other  means  'bread.' 

I  want  to  thank 
Navajo  Code  Talker, 
Harold  Foster,  for  the 
valuable  information  and 
insights  he  provided.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank 
all  those  who  signed  the 
petition  thus  making  the 
class  possible  as  well  as 
those  who  are  currently 
enrolled  in  the  course. 

Not  only  is  it  an  effort  to 
help  preserve  the  lan¬ 
guage,  but  it  will  help  the 
American  Indians  remem¬ 
ber  who  they  are — a 
People  of  Destiny!  41 
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how  to  combat  them. 

Minority  professionals 
(doctors,  lawyers,  etc.) 
should  also  be  strongly 
recruited  to  work  in  tribal 
and  local  governments,  so 
that  the  children  have  role 
models  to  pattern  their 
lives  after.  But,  in  recruit¬ 
ing  minorities,  quality 
must  be  stressed.  People 
should  not  be  hired  based 
on  race,  and  not  wholly 
on  qualifications  either. 
They  should 
be  chosen 
on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  total  person. 

The  morals,  beliefs  and 
lifestyle  should  be  closely 
scrutinized  and  those  who 
would  be  best  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  hired. 

The  need  for  minority 
students  to  major  and 
actually  graduate  in  pro¬ 
fessional  careers  goes  hand 
-in-hand  with  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  minority  profes¬ 
sionals  in  tribal  govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  minority  doctors, 
lawyers,  businessmen,  sci¬ 
entists,  physicists  and 
those  professions  that 
have  historically  been  all- 
white.  If  there  are  none 
available,  then  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  moot  and  currently, 
that  is  how  the  question 
stands.  The  pool  of  minor¬ 
ity  professionals  from 
which  tribal  and  local 
governments  can  choose  is 
more  like  a  tiny  puddle 
left  after  a  rare  Tuba  City 
rain.  But  with  a  greater 
emphasis  by  leaders  and 
teachers  on  education,  the 
tide  can  be  turned  and 


local  leaders  can  have  a 
flood  of  minority  profes¬ 
sionals  to  choose  from. 

This  places  a  great 
responsibility  on  the  local 
leaders  to  develop  in  the 
younger  generations  the 
desire  to  succeed  and  the 
vision  to  achieve  that 
goal.  Students  and  chil¬ 
dren  must  know  that  they 
can  succeed.  They  must 


also  be  taught  that  they 
need  to  succeed,  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  also 
for  their  race  and  for  their 
posterity.  Only  when  the 
children  believe,  can  we 
truly  "climb  the  ladder  to 
success  and  happiness" 
that  we  were  counseled  to 
do  long  ago. 


Strangors  from  page  27 

Counseling  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Center  at  BYU. 

The  panel  members 
began  with  brief  intrduc- 
tions  and  their  views  on 
racial  discrimination.  One 
of  the  major  themes  in  all 
the  discussions  was  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  panel 
members  experienced 
racism  early  in  their  lives. 
It  wasn't  until  they  came 
into  contact  personally 
with  other  cultures  that 
they  began  to  see  and 
experience  racism.  Pam 
Stokes  defined 
racism  as  a  "fear  of  the 


unknown,"  and  a  "fear  of 
having  one's  identity  taken 
over."  Ivette  Diaz  attrib¬ 
uted  racism  to  "ignorance, 
lack  of  awareness  and  lack 
of  exposure." 

All  of  the  panel  mem¬ 
bers  acknowledged  that 
racism  still  exists  today  in 
this  country,  state. 
University  and  even  in  the 
Church.  Although  that 
theme  was  not 
discussed  much, 
it  was 
evi¬ 
dent 
that  the 
panel  members  consid¬ 
ered  it  an  issue  that 
needed  to  be  discussed. 

Alonzo  Nez,  in  his 
discussion,  believed  that 
the  most  evident  example 
of  racism  was  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  books.  He  said  that 
except  for  a  rare  exception 
or  two,  minorities  were 
left  out  of  history.  Dr. 
Gray  agreed,  saying  that 


A  panel  on  racial  issuer  debated  the  lack 
of  documented  minority  history  in 
university  textbooks  and  discussions. 

the  "majority  has  not  rec¬ 
ognized  the  minority"  nor 
their  accomplishments. 

All  of  the  panel  mem¬ 
bers  felt  that  the  key  to 


overcoming  racial  prob¬ 
lems  was  through  educat¬ 
ing  others  about  one's  own 
culture.  A  few  of  the  panel 
members  suggested  that 
more  multicultural  curricu¬ 
lum  at  BYU  would  be  an 
excellent  starting  point  in 
combating  racism  here  on 
campus.  They  also  felt 
that  the  most  effective 
place  to  combat  stereo¬ 
types  and  racism  was  in 
the  home.  That  is  where 
most  racist  beliefs  begin, 
and  with  the  proper  edu¬ 
cation,  that  is  where  it  can 
end. 

The  panel  was  a 
provocative  and  open  dis¬ 
cussion  of  racial  issues  and 
it  was  evident  that  those 
who  attended  left  with  a 
renewed  determination  to 
examine  their  own  world 
views  and  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  changes.  In  the  words 
of  Pam  Stokes,  "[The  dif¬ 
ferent  cultures]  have  many 
things  in  common.  We 


also  have  many  differ¬ 
ences.  But  the  differences 
are  wonderful."  It  was  the 
goal  of  Discrimination 
Prevention  Week  that  all 
people  will  discover  the 
many  wonderful  differ¬ 
ences  that  all  cultures  have 
to  offer.  “% 


Students  and 

^  CHILDREN  MUST 
KNOW  THAT  THEY  | 

CAN  SUCCEED 
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The  Back  Paige 


LG  PRESIDENT  PAIGE  BENJAMIN  FINDS  LIFE  AT  BYU  HECTIC  BUT  REWARDING 


As  president  of  the  perform¬ 
ing  group  Lamanite 
Generation,  and  a  full-time 
student  at  BYU,  Paige 
Benjamin  was  a  hard  stu¬ 
dent  to  track  down  for  a 
short  interview.  This  issue's 
student  spotlight,  Paige  is  a 
busy  student  who  is 
involved  in  his  school, 

church  and  family. 

In  conversation,  Paige  seemed  quick  to  make  his 
duties  as  Lamanite  Generation  president  an  unimportant 
position.  But  1  found  that  he  is  directly  involved  in  mak¬ 
ing  sure  everything  is  planned  and  the  practices  run 
smoothly.  It  is  his  job  to  promote  unity  among  the  forty 
members  in  the  Lamanite  Generation  cast. 

Paige  was  born  in  Utah,  but  has  lived  the  majority 
of  his  life  in  Prior  Lake,  Minnesota,  where  he  graduated 
from  Prior  Lake  High  School.  His  brother,  Micheal,  is  a 
freshman  here  at  BYU. 

Paige  plans  to  graduate  in  April  of  1994  with  a 
degree  in  Spanish  translation  and  minors  in  international 
relations  and  business  management.  Speaking  on  his 
experiences  at  BYU  Paige  says,  "The  biggest  things  1 
think  about  are  the  different  opportunities  given  to  me 
that  help  me  figure  out  exactly  what  1  want  to  do  after 
leaving  BYU.  All  the  different  things  that  have  happened 
since  I've  been  here  [BYU]  have  just  fallen  into  place, 
and  have  given  me  a  vision  of  what  1  want  to  do.  It's 
been  a  real  good  experience  to  see  what  1  want  to  do  in 
life  and  then  use  my  University  experience  to  better  pre¬ 
pare  me  for  it. 

What  Paige  finds  rewarding  about  a  BYU  education 
is  that  most  of  the  pressures  that  are  found  at  different 
universities  are  generally  not  found  here.  He  feels  this 
allows  him  to  get  more  out  of  his  education,  instead  of 


worrying  about  pressures 
that  would  be  problems 
elsewhere. 

His  schedule  is  hectic, 
"but  that's  good,  because  it 


keeps  me  busy  and  forces 
me  to  get  things  done  now 
because  if  1  don't  do  it 
now  1  won't  have  time 
later." 

Paige  says  Lamanite 
Generation  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Gospel. 
"Always  find  some  way  to 
serve  and  help  people  to 
become  better  than  they 
are.  Make  your  contact 
with  people  an  uplifting 
one  so  that  both  of  you  go 
away  better  people."  Jl 

— Steve  Ibarra 


Despite  lofty  aspirations  to  a  B.S.  in 
Spanish  translation  and  minors  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  and  business  manage¬ 
ment,  Minnesota  native  Paige  Benjamin 
holds  the  reigns  as  this  year’s  Lamanite 
Generation  president. 
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International  students 
share  A  Thousand 
Shades  of  Life 


Black  History  Month  brings 
spirit  of  diversity  to  BYU 


Unlike  any  other  event  on  camjMpa  nn|H*dc  of  differen^^^M|^s  and  people  get  together  to  share  one  common  bond 
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